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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS First Volume of the “Philippic Orations” of 

Demosthenes contains the first. Philippic and the 

Three Olynthiacs, i.e. the Orations which preceded the Peace 
of Philocrates. The Second Volume, which is in prepara- | 

tion, will contain the De Pace, the Second and Third 


Philippic, and the De Chersoneso. 


The editors are under great obligations to preceding 
commentators, and under even greater to the admirable 
work of Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zett, of 


which a second edition is now appearing. 


OXFORD, September, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Rule of Sparta, 403-394 B.c. 


DURING the Peloponnesian war a remarkable change took 1 
place in the character of the population of Athens. The old 
Athenian families had lived in the country for generations, and 
round them had gathered a number of men with small 
holdings, who formed a permanent rural population, Change 
in contrast to the traders and artizans who from , *” Me 
E : : : ., population 
the time of the Persian wars inhabited the city of Athens. 
of Athens. This rural population was not only 
driven into the-city by the war, which rendered residence in 
the country sometimes unsafe, and always miserable; it was 
also greatly impoverished. At the same time the ecclesia and 
the law courts offered a means of subsistence to a large number of 
citizens within the walls of the city. The country declined and the 
town grew; the possession of land in the country became of com- 
paratively little importance. The proposal of Phormisius that 
the franchise should be restricted to those who were owners of 
land, which was brought forward immediately after the expulsion 
of the Thirty, was rejected. Athens became more than ever a 
city of traders. 

One consequence of the change was the employment of 2 
mercenaries to fight the battles of the city. At the beginning 
of the fourth century Greece was filled with adven- 
turers, whom the war had left impoverished and “”P/oy- 

: f Ae ment of 
embittered. The ties of patriotism had beenloosened 7° 
or broken, and they were willing to follow any com- —_narées. 
mander. For the first time, a military class arose in 
Greece. The commanders were almost as independent as the 
~ soldiers whom they led. Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Timotheus 
B 
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were Athenian citizens, but they were not always in the service 
of Athens. They put their swords at the disposal of those 
who wished to employ them. Indeed this was often the only 
means by which they could escape the consequences of a dis- 
astrous expedition, provide themselves with money, or retain 
their hold on their troops. Where there was money, men 
could be had; and owing to her trade, which was little injured 
by her fall, Athens was not long in lack of means. 
3 The fleet also revived. Though the terms imposed by Lysan- 
der after the fall of Athens left the city in possession of twelve 
war-ships only, the number of merchantmen was 


Athens wnlimited, and in these sailors were trained whose 
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her navy. services could be transferred, when needed, to ves- 
sels of war. It seems at first sight incredible, that 


in twenty-five years after the siege of Athens (378 B.C.), the 
Athenians should possess a force of 10,000 men and a fleet of 
100 ships?. The revival was due partly to the wealth of Athens, 
and partly to the conduct of Sparta. The rule of that city 
ae after the humiliation of her great rival was felt by 
y ee every one to be unjust. She established decarchies 
Sparta, im the cities which had belonged to the Athenian 
confederacy, and by her harmosts and garrisons 
forced them to accept such forms of government as suited her 
own interests. Success brought out the worst side of the Spartan 
nation—their coarse brutality and utter indifference to the welfare 
of others. At the same time freedom from the severe restraint of 
Spartan discipline degenerated into license, and acquaintance 
with luxury bred an insatiabie love of gain. Of all these qualities 
Lysander was himself a conspicuous example. His avarice and 
ambition made him obnoxious even to the Spartan authorities, 
who were only too glad to find an opportunity of checking his 
power, It was, no doubt, jealousy of his successes which caused 
Pausanias, the Spartan king, to grant such favourable terms to 
Athens, when Lysander had brought the city into an utterly 
helpless condition, 
1 Polybius, ii. 62. 


ecient tie. 


WAR DECLARED AGAINST SPARTA. 3 


During the years which immediately followed the capture of 4 
Athens the Spartans diverted their attention to Asia. After 
the death of Cyrus, Tissaphernes was made satrap 
of Sardis as before. The provinces subject to Cyrus 7% Greeks 
were also assigned to him together with the control eee 
of the sea coast. He attempted to reduce the 
Ionian colonies to subjection. As the ruling power in Greece, 
the Lacedaemonians came to the rescue. Thimbron, their 
general, was joined by the remnant of the Ten Thousand who 
had marched to Cunaxa, and carried on the war with some 
success till he was succeeded by Dercyllidas. Dercyllidas re- 
mained in command for.two years. In 396 B.c. Agesilaus, who 
had succeeded Agis on the throne of Sparta, took command in 
person. Under his vigorous leadership the war became so 
irritating to the Persians, that Tithraustes, who succeeded 
Tissaphernes at Sardis (395 B.C.), found it necessary to send 
over to Greece an emissary with a large sum of money, in order 
if possible to stir up a war there, and by this means make the 
recall of Agesilaus necessary. 

The conduct of Agis towards the Eleans in 399 B.C. made 5 
clear to the Greeks the true nature of the Spartan hegemony. 
In Corinth and Thebes there was still sufficient 
independence to allow the feeling of indignation to Anti- 

= - cia, Spartan 
assert itself. The democratic party gained in influ- peat 
ence; and overtures were made to the Athenians zy Greece. 
and Argives. It was at this moment—the summer 
of 395 B.C.—that the emissary of Tithraustes, Timocrates 
of Rhodes, appeared in Greece. The chief men at Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos were ready to listen to his proposals. 
Money was in fact the one thing which was needed to give 
effect to their hatred and discontent. The Thebans 
took the lead. In the autumn of 395 B.C., less gee 
than ten years after the disaster of Aegospotami, 7) aay uth 
war was once more declared in Greece. The  syapta. 
Thebans assisted the Opuntians in a_ local 
quarrel with the Phocians, who at once appealed to Sparta. 

B2 
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The Spartans readily listened to their appeal. Lysander, who 
had been recalled from Asia whither he had gone with Agesilaus, 
was only too eager to seize an opportunity of making his 
importance felt. A force of 6000 Peloponnesians was ordered 
to march on Haliartus, a city in Boeotia. Meantime Lysander, 
who had been sent on to collect troops in Phocis and join 
Pausanias at Haliartus, attempted to take the city before the 
arrival of the Spartan king, Pausanias. He paid for his 
attempt with his life. Pausanias, who heard the 

: eath of news at Thespiae, returned home without attempt- 

ysander,. . x 

395 B.c. ing to carry on the campaign. He was brought to 
trial for his conduct on this occasion, and also for 

his leniency at the time of the expulsion of the Thirty from 
Athens. He withdrew into exile to escape a sentence of death. 


The Corinthian War, 394-887 B.C. 


6 Such unexpected success encouraged those Greeks who were 
discontented with Sparta toexpress theiropinion. By the end of 
395 B. C. Sparta could only reckon on the allegiance of Phocis and 
Orchomenus. The Athenians had already joined the Thebans; 
Argos, Elis, Corinth, Arcadia, Achaea, were prepared to do so. 

A confederacy was formed at the Isthmus, with 
Confederacy : : Sty. 
at Corinth, ® View of carrying the war into Peloponnesus, and 
in the spring of 394 B.C. an army of 20,000 hoplites 
assembled at Corinth. The Spartans had already recalled 
Agesilaus, but they found it necessary to take the field before 
his arrival. They encamped with an army not less numerous 
than that of the confederates, under the command of Aristo- 
demus, near Sicyon in July, 394 B.c. A battle took place 
on the emea, in which the Spartans were victorious. 
Meantime Agesilaus hastened home with all speed. Crossing 
. from Abydus, he passed through Thessaly, and in 
eturn of ,,. : : : 
Agesilaus. thirty days after his arrival in Greece he reached 
the northern border of Boeotia. Here he gathered 
together the troops of the Orchomenians and Phocians, with 
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whom he united a body of Lacedaemonians which came from 
Sicyon bysea. In August he met and defeated the forces of the 
confederates at Coronea. On this occasion Xenophon fought 
by the side of Agesilaus, and the importance of the victory may 
have been overestimated by the partial historian. Agesilaus 
himself was severely wounded, and unable for some time to 
pursue his march to the south. 

On reaching the borders of Boeotia news had been brought 7 
to Agesilaus that Pisander, his brother-in-law, to 
whom when leaving Asia, he had entrusted the ial 
Spartan fleet, had been utterly defeated at Cyzdus ; 
by Conon the Athenian and a Persian fleet supported by Phar- 
nabazus. This disaster far outweighed any advantage which had 
been won by the victories of Nemea and Coronea. The Spartans 
by a single blow had lost the command of the sea and could not 
hope to regain it. Conon and Pharnabazus made a wise use of 
the situation. They at once offered to liberate the Greek cities 
from the garrisons and harmosts which the Spartans had placed 
inthem. By the end of the year the Spartans had been expelled 
from every post in the Hellespont and on the Asiatic 
coast, with the exception of Sestus and Abydus. The Long 

Walls 
In 393 B.C. the fleet passed overto Europe. Cythera jp 
was conquered; the naval and land forces of the 
confederates united. With the help of Persian money and 
Boeotian labour the Long Walls of Athens and the fortifications 
in the Peiraeus were rebuilt. 

Thus the Spartans found themselves confronted by ag 
formidable combination of Grecian forces, assisted by the money 
of Persia. They did not attempt to operate beyond the isth- 
mus, and for some years, 393-390 B.C. the centre of 

; : Desultory 
the war was Corinth. Various engagements were arfare. 
fought, in some of which Agesilaus obtained an 
advantage. On the other hand, the Athenian general, Iphicrates, 
succeeded in 392 B.C. in destroying a mora (battalion) of the 
Spartan army, an event hitherto without a parallel in Greek 
warfare. In 391 and 390, the Spartans were chiefly engaged 
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with the Argives and Acarnanians, but without any definite 
result, and the end of the war seemed as far off as ever, when 
a change in the policy of Persia once more raised Sparta to 
a pre-eminent position in Greece. 
9  Tithraustes, the able opponent of Agesilaus at Sardis, had been 
replaced by Tiribazus, who was favourable to the Spartan 
interests, or was at any rate willing to support them 
Change on terms which promised advantage to the Great 
pokes of King. It had long been the policy of Persia to 
Persia. prevent by every means in her power a combination 
of Greek cities from rising to a formidable strength. 
This was the lesson which Tissaphernes had never ceased 
to inculcate. Hence the Persian power was not disinclined 
to support a proposal that every Greek city should be abso- 
lutely independent and free. The proposition also appealed 
to the national failing of the Greeks, who were at all times unable 
to limit the action of their own cities in the interests of a con- 
federacy. To the Spartans, who were opposed by a combination 
of cities, such an arrangement was most desirable. A second 
object of great importance to the Persians was the control of the 
Hellenic cities on the Asiatic coast. So long as the Athenian 
empire existed this was impossible, and after the fall of Athens 
Sparta and even Agesilaus had fought in the cause of the Greek 
cities. But now that all hope of Spartan operations in Asia 
was at an end, and Athens had come forward once 
Sparta more as the mistress of the sea, Agesilaus did not 
and Persia ‘ c 
approach scruple to reverse his policy. He consented to the 
each other. Surrender of the Asiatic cities to the king. Such 
was the sacrifice which Sparta was willing to 
make in order to secure the aid of Persia in extricating herself 
from her difficulties. No further evidence is necessary to show 
how greatly Greek politics had lost in independence, when the 
Long Walls of Athens were rebuilt with Persian money, and 
the freedom of the Asiatic cities was sold by Sparta to secure 
Persian favour. 
10 This disgraceful transaction was first mooted in 392 B.G 


THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. ety 


between Tiribazus, the satrap of Sardis, and the Spartan An- 
talcidas. It was opposed by Conon, who went to 
Sardis at the head of an embassy of Athenians, 
Thebans, Corinthians, and Argives. But Tiribazus 
was unmoved by their representations, and even threw Conon 
into prison. At Susa, however, a different policy prevailed. 
Artaxerxes was no friend to the Spartans, who had assisted 
his brother. He sent Struthas to replace Tiribazus 
at Sardis, and carry on the traditional policy against 
Sparta. In 391 B.C. a party of Spartans, under the 
command of Thimbron, was cut down by Persian troops. 

The failure of these negotiations threw the Greeks upon their 11 
own resources. Teleutias, the half brother of Agesilaus, gained 
some slight advantages over the Athenians at sea. On the 
other hand, Byzantium, Chalcedon, and Lesbos were won for 
Athens (390 B.C.). But in 389 B.c. Thrasybulus, the Death 
hero of the restoration at Athens, fell at Aspendus. ries 
About the same time Conon, who had been liberated 
by Struthas, died. Besides his great merits as a commander, 
Conon had succeeded in winning Persian favour for Athens, and 
he was probably more influential than any other Greek at Susa. 
After his death, at any rate, Athens entered upon a new policy. 
With the return of her power, her old feelings returned also. 
Regarding herself as the natural opponent of the Persians, she 
forgot the assistance which she had received from the great king, 
and cooperated with Evagoras of Cyprus who re- 
fused to acknowledge the supremacy of Persia. , by ee . 
Such a step naturally provoked resentment at Susa. gojjcy, 

The peace which was rejected in 391 B.C. was per- 
mitted in 387 B.c. As before, the negotiations were carried 
on through Antalcidas, by whose name the peace is known. 
The Greek cities of Asia were left to the control 

: ; E ace of 
of the king, and as a compensation to Hellenic 4yzafcidas, 
feeling, every Greek city, great or small was to 387 8.c 
be independent, and free. 


Opposition 
of Conon. 


Feeling at 
SUSA. 
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Sparta and Thebes, 386-361 B.c. 


12 The demand that the Greek cities, great and small, should be 
independent did not affect Sparta. Her authority over Messenia 
and the Perioeci was a recognised fact, which no city in Greece 

Effect of as yet ventured to contest. Sparta, therefore, at 
the peace Once took the foremost place in Greece, and with 
on Sparta. the support of Persia her power was irresistible. She 
proceeded without delay to the work of disintegra- 
tion. Thebes was compelled to resign all claims to Orcho- 
menus, and to permit the restoration of Plataea. Her dreams 
of becoming in Boeotia what Sparta was in Laconia and 
Messenia, and Athens in Attica, were ended—but only for a 
time. The Argives were ordered to withdraw from Corinth. 
For these demands there might be some show of reason. 
The claim of the Thebans was a matter of dispute, and 
the Argive-Corinthian confederacy had been formed to operate 
against Sparta. But in the years which immediately fol- 
lowed the peace of Antalcidas, it became clearer than ever 
that Sparta intended to rule in her own interests. The ‘auto- 
nomy’ of the cities was to be a means of reducing continental 
Greece to a state of utter helplessness. This policy she pursued 
with a reckless disregard of national interests in the sixteen 
years from 387 to 371 B.C. 

13 In 385 B.C. she compelled the Mantineans, who for a long 

time had lived in a walled city with a democratic form of consti- 
, tution, to pull down their walls, and separate into the 

D ake five villages out of which their city had been formed. 
Mantinea, 10 this case there was no question of ‘autonomy,’ for 
the Mantineans were equally independent, whether 

they lived in villages or in a city. Two years later (383 B.C.) 
citizens from Apollonia and Acanthus in Chalcidice appeared at 
Sparta asking for assistance against Olynthus. This vigorous city 
had become the head of a great confederacy which formed a secure 
outwork on the Grecian border towards Macedon and Thrace. 
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She desired to include Acanthus and Apollonia in the league. 
The Spartans came forward as the champions of 
independence. After a war which lasted for some ‘/#7¢a at 
years and entailed heavy losses on the Spartans, the i 
Olynthian confederacy was broken up (379 B.C.). 

No greater disaster ever happened to Hellas. Had Olynthus 
been allowed to consolidate her league, the rise of the Mace- 
donian power would have been rendered impossible. 

But this was not the only evil which arose out of the Olyn- 14 
thian war. The beginning of it was signalised by a breach of 
good faith on the part of Sparta, to which it is 
difficult to find a parallel. As we have seen it was The 
one of the provisions of the peace of Antalcidas, “A#”#ens 

é f fi seize the 
which had been brought about by the intervention Cag¢meq, 
of Sparta, that every city in Greece should be 383 B.c. 
independent and free. This did not prevent the 
Spartans from seizing upon the Cadmea at Thebes and occu- 
pying it with a garrison (383 B.c.). We are told that at this 
time Thebes was divided into two parties, one of which was 
favourable to the Spartans, and therefore, no doubt, oligarchic 
in its sympathies; the other was opposed to Sparta and repre- 
sented the democratic tendencies of the city. At the head of 
the first was Leontiades ; the second was led by Ismenias. When 
Phoebidas, the Spartan in command of the main body of the 
forces sent to Apollonia, was at Thebes on his way to Chalcidice, 
he entered into communication with Leontiades, and at his 
suggestion, or certainly with his connivance, he seized the 
acropolis of the city and garrisoned it with a part of his force. 
The party under Ismenias complained at Sparta of the conduct 
of Phoebidas, but they were met by Leontiades in person. The 
Spartans, for a pretence of justice, sent emissaries to Thebes to 
inquire into the matter. The result, as might indeed have 
been expected, was the confirmation of an act so 

: : Spartans at 
obviously favourable to Spartan interests. Leon- * 7,4. 
tiades and his party were triumphant. Ismenias 
was even condemned to death. For four years, from 383 B.C. 
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to 379 B.C., the citadel of Thebes remained in the possession 
of an alien garrison. It was then recovered by the daring 
and devotion of a few conspirators, among whom Mellon and 
Pelopidas were the chief. They had found shelter at Athens, 
where in concert with a party at Thebes they formed the 
desperate resolution to assassinate the Spartan commander and 
Leontiades. With this object they entered Thebes at night, 
in the disguise of peasants, and met at the house of Charon. 
On the evening of the next day, they were admitted, in 
the dress of women, to a banquet given in 

Recovery honour of Archias and Philippus, two of the 
i a Theban Polemarchs. Th hey i i 
Cudmea: , ese they immediately cut 
down. Thence Pelopidas and two others proceeded 


to the house of Leontiades, who was slain after a severe struggle.” 


The gaol was then broken open, and the prisoners, who were for 
the most part men of the same party as the conspirators, were 
provided with arms. Epaminondas and his friends now joined 
the conspirators, who forthwith issued a proclamation that The- 
bes was once more free ; every one to whom freedom was dear 
must appear in arms in the market-place. Pelopidas, Mellon, and 
Charon were chosen Boeotarchs. With the aid of some Athenian 
volunteers, the citadel, which was held by 1500 Spartans, was 
blockaded. After a slight resistance the Spartan commander 
came to terms, and the Thebans regained possession of their 
citadel. 


15 The Spartans at once despatched a force under Cleombrotus 


to invade Boeotia. He was unable to recover the ground which 
had been lost, but his presence scared the Athenians 
Cleombrotus « . : 
in Boeotia, 2tO passing sentences of death and exile on two of 
their generals who had aided in the recovery of the 

Cadmea. Thespiae, Orchomenus, and Plataea were encouraged 
to stand by Sparta, and resist any aggression on the part of 
Thebes. After remaining about three weeks in Boeotia Cleom- 
brotus retired, leaving Sphodrias behind him at Thespiae in 
command of a strong force. The proceedings of the Athenians 
during the seizure of the Cadmea had shown at once their hatred 
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and their dread of Sparta. But the cities were nominally at peace. 
This did not deter Sphodrias from attempting to eclipse the 
triumph of Phoebidas by an act of equal treachery : 
and greater daring. By arapid march he attempted Sphodrias 

= attempts to 
to seize the Peiraeus, and thus render Athens as 40752 she 
powerless as Thebes had been during the occupation Pezraeus. 
of the Cadmea. Hisattempt failed. The Athenians 
lodged a complaint at Sparta against Sphodrias, but though the 
general was recalled, no further punishment was inflicted upon 
him. The flagrant injustice of this proceeding roused the 
Athenians to the utmost, (Xen. v. 4. 24). They . 
secured the Peiraeus, and at once joined in an MEPS 
alliance with Boeotia against Sparta. Agesilaus fae eS 
met the coalition by invading Boeotia, but he hostility. 
achieved no striking success, and Phoebidas, whom 
he left behind to lay waste the territory, was soon afterwards slain. 
Nevertheless, the Spartans sent a mora or battalion to Thespiae, 
which formed their basis of operations in Southern Boeotia, and 
rebuilt the walls of Plataea, which they had themselves pre- 
viously assisted to pull down to gratify the hatred of Thebes. 

By these acts of aggression Sparta showed herself the common 16 

enemy of Greece. The leading statesmen of Athens, of whom 
Callistratus of Aphidnae was chief, seized the oppor- } 
tunity to establish a mew maritime league (Archon- ™ ee ae 
ship of Nausinicus, 378 B.C.). A conference was 378 ore 
held at Athens, at which envoys from Chios, 
Byzantium, Mytilene, Rhodes, and other maritime cities were 
present, and a scheme of a league was drawn up. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid the evils which ruined the former 
Delian Confederacy. No Athenian citizen was to acquire property 
in the country of the allied states; there were to be no more 
‘cleruchies,’ or colonies of occupation; every city enrolled in the 
league, great or small, had an independent vote, and Athens was 
merely the presiding city. Finally, the odious word dépos (tribute) 
was abolished, and ovvra€is (or contribution) introduced in its 
place. At the same time the naval system of Athens was en- 
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tirely remodelled with a view to the increase of the fleet. 

In the next year, 377 B.C., the league was joined by a con- 

siderable number of states of which Euboea was the chief; in 

376 (autumn) Chabrias, the Athenian general, gained 

a decisive victory at Vaxos over the Spartan fleet 

under the command of Pollis. 

17 Thus the Spartans found their power declining both by land 

and sea. Agesilaus, their greatest general, had been disabled 

Ged of by sickness in 377 B.C. and their fleet was now 

“Athenian Severely defeated. In 375 B.c. Timotheus, the son 

fleet. of Conon, did not hesitate to lay waste the Laco- 

nian coast, and carry the war into the west, where 

he secured Corcyra, Cephallenia, and Acarnania for Athens. 

The Spartans put out with a squadron under Nicolochus to 

check him, but were defeated at Alyzia. Under these circum- 

stances proposals for peace were started in 374 B.C. 

Proposals between Athens, which was by no means satisfied 

SM ges with Thebes, and Sparta, But the terms fixed upon 

broken off, Aid not long remain in force. New quarrels broke 

out in Zacynthus, and during 373 B. Cc. the two cities 

were again at war, about Corcyra. Sparta had now recourse 

to Persia, under whose superintendence the peace of Antal- 

cidas had been brought about. The Persian king, on his part, 

was anxious for peace that he might more easily employ Grecian 

mercenaries in crushing the revolt which had broken 

Renewed out in Egypt. The Athenians on their part were 
proposals ; : ji , 

or peace alarmed by the state of affairs in Boeotia. The 

between Thebans were gradually extending their authority. 

Athens and Thespiae and Tanagra had been deprived of their 

Sparta. walls; the city of Plataea had been once more 

Congress. Gestroyed and the inhabitants driven out to Athens. 

Thebes was also on excellent terms with Jason, who 

had established himself as a very formidable power in Thessaly. 

In the summer of 371 B.C.a congress was held at Sparta, at which 

it was resolved to re-establish a universal peace on the basis 

of the autonomy of the Greek cities. The, immediate object 


Battle of 
Naxos. 


BATTLE OF LEUCTRA. 13 


was of course to put an end to the growing power of Thebes, 
and restore independence to the cities of Boeotia. This was quite 
_ clear to Epaminondas, who attended the congress as one of the 
representatives of Thebes. When his turn came to subscribe 
the terms he claimed to sign on behalf of Boeotia, 

as Sparta had done for Laconia and Messenia. en 
Agesilaus refused to allow him to do so. The excluded. 
congress broke up, and war was declared between 

Sparta and Thebes (371 B.C.). 

There was already a Laconian army in Phocis under the 18 
command of Cleombrotus. This was at once reinforced from 
Sparta and ordered to invade Boeotia. Cleombrotus took up 
his position at Leuctra, not far from Thespiae, with a force of 
10,000 men (including 4000 Lacedaemonians and 1000 horse). 
The Theban army, 6000 strong, was under the command of 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas. They divided the force into an 
offensive and a defensive wing. The former, which was the left 
wing, bore down fifty deep upon the Spartans and 
Phocians who were drawn up twelve deep, under the Battle of 

; 3 Leuctra, 
command of Cleombrotus. The shock was irre- 3) gc. 
sistible. The king fell, and with him no fewer than 
400 of the 700 Spartans, who formed the choicest flower of the 
army. The immediate consequences of this fatal defeat were 
avoided by the action of Jason of Pherae, who advised the 
Thebans to allow their defeated enemy to retire from Boeotia, 
and not to seek a second engagement with desperatemen. The 
Athenians also by no means sympathised with the success of 
Thebes ; and in the following year a new congress met at Athens, 
in which the terms of the peace agreed upon at Sparta were re- 
affirmed. But if the remainder of the Spartan army was saved, 
the power of Sparta was irretrievably broken. This : 
was at once recognised in the cities of the Pelopon- Med 
nesus. The garrisons which had kept them under — jower, 
Spartan control were removed and their removal was 
~ followed by a wild outbreak of popular fury. Scenes of bloodshed 
took place in many cities : at Argos no fewer than 1200 of the prin- 
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cipal citizens were beaten to death by the savage rabble. The 

_ citizens of Mantinea, who had been compelled by 

Scytalism Sparta to pull down their walls, now began to 
at Argos, 2 5 

370 B.C. rebuild them, and under the guidance of Lycomedes 

a Pan-Arcadian party grew up, which aimed at 

the union of the whole country in a single state entirely inde- 

pendent of Sparta. As the centre of the new state a great 

city was to be founded, and in 370 B.C. it was 

Growth of yesolved to build Megalopolis on the Helisson, not 

aan- far from the northern boundary of Sparta. The 


Arcadi = Re 
ay plan naturally met with opposition. It could not 


be carried out without breaking up a number of 


villages, and interfering with the pastoral life of the Arcadians. 
As a democratic movement it also met with the opposition of the 
oligarchs in the cities of Eastern Arcadia, who knew that their 
power would decline with that of Sparta. Thus Arcadia was 
divided, and the democratic party appealed to Epaminondas 
for aid. 


19 Since the battle of Leuctra he had been occupied in con- 


solidating the power of Thebes in Boeotia. The assassination of 
Jason in the summer of 370 B.C. was a fortunate accident which 
left the Theban power without a rival in the north of Greece. 
The states in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, Phocis, 
Euboea, the tribes of Locris, the Malians and Oetaeans, even the 
Aetolians and Acarnanians recognised her supremacy. In De- 
cember 370 B.C. Epaminondas felt himself at liberty to invade 
Peloponnesus. His immediate object was to crush the Laconian 
party in Arcadia, but this was practically accomplished before 
_ his arrival. He determined to attack Sparta herself. 
Rares From Tegea he pushed on with four columns to 
Pelo.  dellasia, and thence along the Eurotas. But he did 
jonnesus, wot succeed in taking the city. After desolating the 
country down to Gytheum, he returned to Arcadia 

and assisted in building Megalopolis. Then he passed on to 
Messenia, and in order to detach the Messenians from Sparta 
and give them an independent life he founded the city of 


wil 
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Messene at the western foot of Ithome, the old stronghold of the 
Messenians (369 B.C.), after which he returned to 
Thebes. This was a blow from which the Spartans 
never recovered. Their prestige was entirely de- 
stroyed, the chief source of their wealth and prosperity was taken 
from them, and a hostile city founded on their flank. For 
years to come their policy was determined by the desire to 
recover Messenia. 

The period from 371 B.C. to 362 B.C. is the time of the supre- 
macy of Thebes. Her conduct during these years was never 
forgotten or forgiven by Athens or Sparta. The 
ruthless severity with which she brought the towns S#“pvemacy 
of Boeotia into her power shocked those who aah Ee ; 
sympathised in the true Greek spirit with the in- fobe 
dependence of every city, however small. The 
dominion of Athens over Attica, and of Sparta over Laconia 
and Messenia were established facts in Greece which had 
long ceased to attract attention. The rise of a new sovereignty 
created irritation. But the Theban power did not greatly in- 
crease in these ten years. For some time repeated invasions of 
the Peloponnesus were necessary to protect the new states there. 
Complications then occurred in the north, and finally Pelopidas 
was slain in Thessaly in 364 8.c. In their war with Elis, from 
365 B.C., the united Arcadians conducted their cause with such 
brutality and recklessness that in 363 B.C. a great division arose 
among them, and it became necessary for Epaminondas once 
more to revisit the Peloponnesus with an army. The result was 
the battle of Mantinea (July, 362 B.c.) in which 
Epaminondas fell. The Thebans and Arcadians Death of 
claimed the victory, but the result was too indeci- Ricks P 
sive to influence the condition of affairs in the gyansinea, 
Peloponnesus. Xenophon remarks that the confu- 362 B.c. 
sion and disturbance in Greece were even greater 
after the battle than before. But the death of the great Theban 
marked the end of his city’s supremacy. There was no one to 
take his place in the field or in the council chamber. The power 


founding 
of Messene. 
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of Thebes rapidly declined, but the hatred which her aggression’ 
had excited remained,—a vigorous force in Greek politics. 

Athens took no part in these struggles which convulsed the 
centre of Greece. Her attention was directed to the north, in 
which, indeed, owing to the necessity of a constant corn supply, 
she was more interested. 


Affairs of Macedon. 


21 Amyntas, king of Macedon, died in the later part of the year 
370 B.C. leaving three sons by his wife Eurydice,—Alexander, 
Perdiccas, and Philip; and also three other sons by Gygaea,— 
Archelaus, Menelaus, and Arrhidaeus. Alexander succeeded 
him on the throne. 

At this time the cruel and despotic conduct of Alexander of 
Pherae had roused the nobility of Thessaly, so that Alexander 
of Macedon was enabled to take part in the affairs 

= sons of of that country. At the request of the fugitive 

myntas,— s ‘ -- 

Alexander, leuadae he marched against Larissa. This city 
he captured and also Crannon, but instead of 

restoring them to the Aleuadae he filled them with strong 
Macedonian garrisons. The Thessalians sought assistance 
from Thebes. Pelopidas drove out the garrisons, and entered 
Macedonia, where he found a contest raging for the posses- 
sion of the throne. At the head of one party was Ptolemaeus, 
the son-in-law and paramour of Eurydice, the queen-dowager ; 
at the head of the other was Alexander, the reigning king. To 
Ptolemaeus, Pelopidas assigned a separate kingdom in Bottiaea, 
and the city of Alorus ; to Alexander he decreed the throne of 
Macedon. At the same time he demanded from Alexander 
thirty sons of the chief families of Macedon as sureties for his 
good conduct. These he took to Thebes, and among them 
may have been included Philip, the youngest brother of Alex- 
ander. The arrangement was, however, of brief duration. In 
368 B.c. Alexander was murdered by the adherents of Ptolemaeus, 


1 See A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit. 
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who with Eurydice now came to rule over Macedonia, as the 
guardian of Perdiccas, the brother and heir of Alexander. The 
Macedonians were roused to indignation by the unnatural con- 
duct of the queen-mother. Pausanias, who was connected with 
the royal house, was recalled from banishment. From the 
Chalcidian peninsula onward he pursued a career of victory, 
and Macedonia appeared to be in his power. Eurydice, with 
- her two sons Perdiccas and Philip (who if sent to Thebes 
had returned), fied for protection to Iphicrates the Athenian 
general, who had been sent out to recover Amphipolis. Iphi- 
erates aided in expelling Pausanias, and Ptolemaeus was for 
the moment in a superior position. But the friends of the mur- 
dered Alexander had applied to Pelopidas who was in Thessaly. 
When Pelopidas appeared in Macedonia with his mercenaries, 
Ptolemaeus thought it advisable to enter into a compact with 
him, by which he undertook to administer the throne for the 
sons of Amyntas. Philip was now taken to Thebes. 

The immediate result of this compact was that Ptolemaeus 22 
opposed the Athenians in the war with Amphipolis. The The- 
bans desired the independence of the city, and Pelopidas on his 
embassy to the Great King (367 B.c.) had induced Persia to take 
it under his protection. But Persia did not maintain this 
position, for we find that Harpalus, the Persian satrap, placed 
a number of hostages from Amphipolis in the hand 
_ of Iphicrates the Athenian general (Grote, 7, 262). 
In 364 B.C. Perdiccas, who. was now grown up, revenged on 
Ptolemaeus the death of his elder brother. He was desirous 
to be free from any dependence on Thebes and to humble 
Olynthus. For this purpose he entered into a league with 
Athens. Iphicrates, who had held command for three years, 
was superseded by Timotheus in 364 B.C., with whom Perdiccas 
arranged an attack on Olynthus, and the Chalcidian league. 
Timotheus took Torone and Potidaea, and defeated the con- 
federate forces. Pydna and Methone also fell into his hands. 
- But he failed to take Amphipolis, and as Charidemus, the sub- 
ordinate in command of Iphicrates, had set at liberty the host- 
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ages which Harpalus had placed in the hands of Iphicrates, 
Amphipolis was as independent of Athens as ever. 
As Pelopidas was now dead, and the danger from Thebes was 
past, Perdiccas saw the failure of the Athenians at Amphipolis 
with pleasure. His present object was to prevent 
Failure of his allies from occupying so strong a position in 
Athenian his neighbourhood. When Callisthenes, who suc- 
ot "5 ceeded Timotheus, appeared before Amphipolis, 
Amphipolis. he met him in arms, and compelled him to make 
peace on such terms that on his return to Athens the 
general was put on his trial. Nor did any better fortune attend an 
attempt which in 360 B.c. Timotheus again made on Amphipolis. 
The reign of Perdiccas was not of long continuance. In 
359 B.C. he was defeated in battle by the Illyrians and fell with 
4000 Macedonians. It is doubtful whether he died on the 
field, or was wounded and afterwards poisoned. By some 
his death was ascribed to Eurydice, by others to the jealousy 
of the Macedonian nobles, who were irritated by the king’s 
preference for foreigners. 
23 He was succeeded by his brother Philip, who ascended the 
throne in 359 B.C. Never perhaps did a prince succeed to a 
position of greater danger and difficulty. His — 
Tgoal Ss country was surrounded by enemies and disturbed — 
by internal factions. The success of the Illyrians encouraged 
the Paeonians to recommence thé¢ir predatory inroads on the 
North. Other hostile forces were called in by the various 
pretenders to the throne, to support their claims in this period 
of Macedonian weakness. Pausanias, who had previously con- 
tested the throne against Ptolemaeus and Eurydice, was now 
assisted by Cotys, the king of Thrace; Argaeus had the support 
; of the Athenian army of three thousand men, under 
cine Mantias, in attempting to recover the position he 
throne. had for some time maintained in the reign of 
Amyntas. A third competitor was Archelaus, the 
eldest son of Amyntas and Gygaea, though we do not know 
that he took any active measures to support his claim. 
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Philip succeeded in gaining the Macedonians to his side: 
Archelaus also soon fell into his hands and paid for his pre- 
sumption with his life. The remaining enemies Philip divided, 
for it was of the utmost importance to prevent a united attack. 
He bought off the Paeonians ; bya personal visit he induced the 
Thracian king, Cotys, to withdraw from the cause of Pausanias. 
(Cotys was soon afterwards murdered; and of Pausanias we 
hear no more.) Argaeus was defeated in an unsuccessful 
attack on Aegae, and disappears from sight. Thus the pre- 
tenders to the throne were removed; Amyntas indeed, the 
young son of Perdiccas, was allowed to grow up in the 
court of Philip, but he remained inactive till the accession 
of Alexander, when he entered into a conspiracy 
which cost him his life. The external enemies 
were of more importance. With the Athenians 
Philip sought to make terms of peace, in order to be able to turn 
against his more pressing neighbours on the North. Some 
Athenians had been taken prisoners in the defeat of Argaeus at 
Aegae; these he not only released without ransom, but restored 
to them what they had lost by plunder. He then sent an auto- 
graph letter to Athens, proposing peace, and formally yt 
renouncing his claims to Amphipolis. The Athe- isl ied i 
nians readily listened to these proposals—they had gyjoyans. 
been on excellent terms with Amyntas—and Anti- 
phon: and Charidemus were commissioned to carry them 
out. Philip was to aid the Athenians to recover Amphipolis; 
Pydna was to be given up to Philip. The arrangement was 
kept secret from the Pydnaeans, towards whom the Athenians 
were guilty of shameful treachery. To insure greater secrecy 
the commissioners reported to the senate, not to the people. 

Philip now attacked the neighbouring tribes. The Paeonians 
were defeated and compelled to recognize the ; 
supremacy of Macedonia. The IIlyrians under i sai ad 
Bardylis fought fiercely for their freedom, but they 7yyyans, 
also were defeated and Bardylis was slain, with 
more than 7000 of his people. Philip pursued them to the Lake 
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Lychnidus and secured the passes of the mountains on the West. 
The Illyrians were compelled to sue for peace and withdraw 
their garrisons from Macedonia (358 B.C.). 

The next step was in the opposite direction, towards Amphi- 
polis. This city had shown itself hostile to Philip, and he 
had promised to put it in the hands of the Athe- 
nians, whose many endeavours to recapture it had 

hitherto been unsuccessful. The attack was unexpected ; the city 
sent Hierax and Stratocles to Athens for aid, choosing to 
surrender to that city rather than ‘fall into the hands of the 
Macedonians. The Olynthians also sent an embassy to Athens 
at the same time; but Philip outbid them by a letter in which 
he renounced his claim to Amphipolis, and promised to give the 
city to the Athenians. Amphipolis was taken after a vigorous 
resistance (357 B.C.). But so far from giving up the place to 
Athens, Philip dismissed the Athenian party, and sought to 
reconcile the Amphipolitans to his supremacy. Thus this im- 
portant town, with its excellent harbour, and command of the 
route to Thrace and passage of the Strymon, was for ever lost 

to Athens and added to the Macedonian kingdom. 
25 The conduct of Philip in regard to Amphipolis naturally led 
to a war with Athens, which continued till the peace of Philo- 
crates in 346 B.c. The war was never carried on 

War with with vigour ; at times it was a question whether the 

cpa Athenians were at war or not—and therefore it 

357-34! ie : ‘ 

B.C, never prevented Philip from pursuing his own 

schemes. In 358 B.C. the confederacy which had | 

been formed twenty years before, under the supremacy of 

Athens, fell to pieces, and the Social War (356-355 B.C.) oc- 

cupied the energies and drained the resources of the city at 

the time when she might without difficulty have crushed the 
rising power in Macedonia. 

After gaining Amphipolis Philip seized Pydna. In this he 
was aided by traitors, whom he appears to have slain at the 
taking of the city. In order to prevent the Olynthians from 
interfering in aid of Pydna he gave up Anthemus to them; 


Amphipolis. 
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and promised to put Potidaea, an Athenian colony, in their 
hands. This city, the key of the Isthmus of 
Pallene, and distant but a few miles from Olyn- 
thus, had been taken from the Olynthians by 
Timotheus and occupied by Athenians (supr. § 22). 

Philip (leaving Parmenio to deal with the Illyrians, who were 
still troublesome) undertook the siege in person, and carried 
it on at great cost. The Potidaeans were unable 
to resist, and the assistance sent from Athens came 
too late. The Athenian colonists were sent home 
without ransom, but their property was confiscated ; the rest 
of the inhabitants were sold. The city and its territory were 
handed over to the Olynthians. 

In the same year Philip made an important acquisition 26 
towards the North. The inhabitants of Crenides were unable 
to resist the attacks of the Thracians and sought 
his assistance. He defeated the Thracians, and 
added to the Macedonian kingdom the whole 
region as far as the Nestus, including the rich mines of 
Pangaeum. To secure this territory he founded the new 
city of Philippi, where he placed the Crenidians, together with 
some inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. The yearly in- 
come derived from the acquisition and improved 
working of the mines is said to have been more 
than 1000 talents. About this time Philip may also have 
visited Thessaly and entered into relations with the Aleuadae, 
whom he assisted against the tyrants of Pherae. 

Such successes naturally awakened alarm in the neighbouring 
states. Cersobleptes, king of Thrace, the son and Sdn 

- c : ubjugation 
heir of Cotys, arranged with the princes of the of the 
Paeonians and Illyrians to make a combined at- Paeontans 
tack on the growing power of the Macedonians. and 
Philip attacked them before they had time to unite, eee 
and compelled the Paeonian and Illyrian princes to o 
submit. He appears to have secured his victory by the erection 
of fortresses in Illyria. 


Pydna, 
357 B.C. 


Potidaea, 
356 B.C. 


Philip in 
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Philippi. 
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27 As he was now master of a considerable sea-board Philip 
established a fleet. With this he took possession of Halonnesus, 
an island off the coast of Thessaly, which was infested with 

pirates; landed on Lemnos and Imbros and cap- 

Philif’s tured some Athenians. Macedonian vessels seized 

aes c. 2 number of merchant-men off Geraestus in Eu- 

boea, and even carried off the sacred trireme from 

‘Marathon. These successes were obtained by the spirit and 

enterprise of the commanders rather than by any superiority 

of force; for even in 351 B.C. Demosthenes considers 10 
triremes sufficient to hold Philip in check. 

28 In 353 B.C. Philip attacked Methone, the only city in the 
neighbourhood of the coast which had been hitherto left un- 

eee, assailed. The inhabitants defended themselves 
bravely—it was here that Philip lost his right eye— 
but it was in vain; the assistance from Athens came, as usual, 
too late. The city was destroyed and the land divided among 
Philip in Macedonian settlers. In the same year Philip 
Thessaly. attacked Onomarchus, the Phocian chief, and the 
tyrants of Pherae in Thessaly; he was defeated 
and forced to retire; but in the spring of 352 B.c. he again 
returned with a new army, and crushed the Phocians who 
since 357 had been carrying on a war against Thebes 
with the help of the treasury of Delphi. The Thessalians 
handed over Pagasae and Magnesia to him as tokens of 
gratitude, and he might have entered even into Southern 
Greece had not the Athenians roused themselves  suffi- 
ciently to prevent his passage through Pylae. From this 
point, the most southerly as yet reached by his arms, the 
fe Grate oe king turned to the North, and invaded Thrace. 
Cersobleptes was compelled to give up his son 
as a hostage, and Philip was able to enter into a league 
with the Byzantines and Perinthians. Philip’s activity was 
now checked by a serious illness, and rumours of his death 
reached Athens. But he recovered, and proceeded with his 
plans of aggression as vigorously as before. 
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It was about this time that Demosthenes directed the at- 29 


tention of the Athenians to the growth of Philip’s power in 
the Oration known as the First Philippic. The precise date 
of the Oration is uncertain. It belongs in all 
probability to the spring of 351 B.c. For (1) 
Dionysius places it, or the first part of it, in the 
archonship of Aristodemus, July 352-July 351 B.c.—(2) The 
events in Thessaly, including the attempt on Pylae, the ex- 
pedition to Thrace and even against Olynthus are mentioned 
(§ 17), and the illness of Philip is a topic of conversation. 
(3) The proposals of Demosthenes are such as would be most 
seasonable in the spring. The Oration cannot be later than 
351 B.C., for in 350 (spring) occurred the expedition to Euboea, 
sent out to the assistance of Plutarchus. But the mention of 
Euboea in § 17 makes it clear that the last expedition which 
had then occurred was that of 358 B.c., when the Thebans 
were driven out of the island (De Chers. § 74)}. 

About two years elapsed between the delivery of the first 


First 
Philippic. 


Philippic and the first Olynthiac. These years were occupied - 


politically by troubles in Euboea ; and for Demosthenes they 
were years of distress, owing to the conduct of Meidias *. 

About the time when preparations were being made for 
the Euboean war (350 B.C.), the Olynthians sent an embassy 
to Athens asking for aid, as their freedom was threatened by 
Philip. Philip had previously made a sudden 
attack on the city in 351 B.C. (Phil. 1. § 17), 
which however was without effect; and even before, in 
352 B.C., the Olynthians had become so alarmed by their 
solitary position in front of the ever-increasing Macedonian 
power that they had made peace, separately from Philip, with 
Athens. This feeling continued to grow, and the Olynthians 
now sent a request to Athens for cavalry. To meet the 
emergency an appeal was made for voluntary trierarchs, and 
part of the cavalry destined for Euboea was ordered to go, if 
possible, to Olynthus. 


1 Schaeler, of. c2¢. ii. 65 ff. 


Olynthus. 


2 Schaefer, of. cit. ii. 103 fff. 
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Philip made no open advance till he had practically secured 
everything by means of his partizans in the various cities of 
Chalcidice. At Olynthus Lasthenes, Euthycrates, and the 
Macedonian party were so powerful that Apollonides, who 
opposed them, was banished. When the moment appeared to 
have come, he advanced with his army against Olynthus, though 
he still made strong protestations of his peaceful 
intentions. He demanded that his step-brother 

Olynthus. Arrhidaeus should be given up; but the Olynthians 
regarded this merely as a pretext, and refused it. 

They saw that far greater interests were at stake, and resolved 

to resist all demands. They sent an embassy to Athens to 

enter into a treaty with that city (349 B.C.). This was an event 
which the Athenians had long hoped for. They desired to see 

Olynthus at war with Philip. Apparently, Olynthus was still a 

powerful city, which could place 10,000 hoplites in the field, 

though her power had been grievously weakened by internal 
dissension and treachery. If Olynthus were saved, there 
would be a hostile city on the borders of Philip, to check 
the freedom of his movements. It was obviously the duty of 

Athens to secure this advantage; to engage Philip at home 

and prevent him from interfering in the politics of Hellas. 

Yet to send efficient help to Olynthus would require vigorous 

exertion and some sacrifice, and of this the Athenians were 

incapable. An alliance was indeed made with Olynthus, and 

Chares was sent to their aid with 2000 mercenaries and 30 

triremes. Whether he really went is doubtful; if he did, he 

accomplished nothing. The opportunity was allowed to pass 

away. 
31 Philip appears to have accomplished little in Chalcidice in 
the autumn of 349 B.C. He passed towards the end of the 
Philip in year into Thessaly, where discontent was growing. 
Thessaly. The Thessalians were unwilling that Pagasae should 
remain in the king’s hands, and Magnesia become 

a fortified position ; above all, that the imports of their mar- 

kets and harbours should be applied by Philip to his own uses. 
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Supported by this feeling, Pitholaus reestablished himself at 
Pherae. Philip was too well aware of the importance of 
Thessaly for his designs to allow himself to be driven from 
his position there. He abandoned Chalcidice and turned his 
forces against Pherae. Pitholaus was driven out, and Philip 
more firmly established in Thessaly than ever. - 

In the spring of 348 B.C. he was again in Chalcidice. The 
Olynthians had meanwhile sent a second embassy to Athens 
asking for help, and Charidemus was ordered to 
Olynthus with 18 triremes, 4000 foot, and 150 tien 
horse. Among the latter may have been Menelaus, ee 
the step-brother of Philip, who perhaps wished to 
join Arrhidaeus. The Olynthians now took the offensive, and 
obtained some slight advantage. But these successes vanished 
at the approach of Philip, who took one town after another, 
and was even in doubt which to take first, so many were 
the offers made to him by treacherous partizans. At Sane 
the commander is said to have caused a wagon filled with 
stones to be placed in the gateway to prevent the closing 
of the gates. The Olynthians were defeated in two battles, 
and an attempt at negotiation was met by the answer that 
they must cease to dwell in Olynthus or Philip in Macedonia. 
In the extremity of their need they sent a third embassy to 
Athens, entreating aid,—not mercenaries, but Athenian soldiers. 
This time the Athenians roused themselves sufficiently to send 
17 triremes, 2000 infantry and 300 cavalry under Chares. 
But it was too late: the Etesian winds were blowing and the 
squadron could not sail. Olynthus was taken in the summer of 
348 B.C. 

The capture was due to treachery. Olynthus could not be 
reduced by siege for she had command of the sea. Philip’s 
attempts to take the city by storm failed. He 
had, therefore, recourse to his usual method. He 
purchased Lasthenes and Euthycrates, the com- 
manders of the Olynthian cavalry, who placed in his hands 
500 horse, one half of the entire corps, and opened a way 
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into the town. The city was destroyed ; the inhabitants who 
were taken were sold into slavery. The two half-brothers of 
Philip, Menelaus and Arrhidaeus, were put to death. The 
spoils of the Olynthians were distributed among the friends of 
Philip. Aeschines saw a train of thirty Olynthian captives 
following Atrestidas to Arcadia, and Philocrates brought Olyn- 
thian women to Athens. Chalcidice was made a part of the 
Macedonian kingdom. So complete was the desolation of the 
country that hardly any ruins remained to attest the existence 
of the thirty-two Chalcidian cities. 


The text is printed from Bekker’s stereotyped edition, Leipzig ; with 
avery few alterations in punctuation and accents. The pages in the 


margin are those of Reiske’s edition. In the usual order of the orations 
chronology is disregarded and the First Philippic is placed after the 
Third Olynthiac. In the present edition the orations are placed in 
chronological order. Hence the marginal pages of Philippic I, which 
in numerical order follow those of Olynthiac III, here precede the 
pages of Olynthiac I. The notes subjoined to the text give the readings 
of the following editions :— 


D. =Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1846. 
Z. = Zurich edition, 1839-1843. 
B}, = Bekker’s First edition, Oxford, 1823, 
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ovdeyv ay bas viv ede BovretverOau, 
a > = I ae 
[prov pev ovv ovK adOvpnréov ® advdpes AOnvaio 2 
~ ~ a IW , , 4 
Tois Tapotor Tpdypacty, ovd el mavu pav- 
i rm a pe § ys We must not 
os Exety Soxel. 0 ydp EaTL XELPLOTOV fe dispirited 
ore a nN xX 06 s ~ at the past s 
abrav x Tod mapehnArvOdros Xpovov, TOTO FF re do our 
ze Vee Z je A , duty all will 
b Gls wT! 
mpos Ta péArovTa BéATLOTOV UTapPX Mee) 
> os > » ’ 
obv éoTl rotro; dru ovdey @ advdpes "AOn- 
n ~ la ~ \ - 
vaiot Trav Se6vTwy TroLovvT@y bUaV KakK@S Ta TpdypaTa 


oy 2 P. ? 7 7 & ~ s, 
. eX el, emrel TOL EL mave a 7 pOo7NKE TT PATTOVT@V OUT@S 
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> > 4 x 
3 elyev, od adv emis Hv aita BeATio yevéoOat. ereita 
évOvuntéov Kai map dddA@v axovover Kal Tois eidoow 

A 2 2. 

abrois dvapipynokopevas, HAlKnY ToT €xévT@v dtivapw 
ec ~ ‘\ 
AaxeSatpoviov, é€ ot xpébvos od modds, as Kad@s Kat 

- > ~ 4 
mpoonkovTws ovdev avdgiov dpeis erpagare THS ToAEwS, 
GXN wrepeivate trip Tov Sixaiwy! Tov mpos Exeivous 
; ra re > is ~ va ow? 70-4 by al 
4] 7o0Aepov. Tivos ovv evEeKa | Tatra Aéyw; Wy eidATe @ 
avdpes AOnvaion Kai Oedonobe bri oddéy odte GuAaTTO- 

~ > ~ ~ 
pévois bpiv ati poBepdy ovr, av dALywphre, ToLwodTov 
2 ~ 7 a 
olov dv tpeis *BovrAow be, mapadelypact xp@pevor TH 
~ = re > ra] 
Tore poun Tov Aaxedatpovioy, As Expareire EK TOD 
mporéxew Tos mpdypact Tov vodv, kai TH viv bBpe 
? ~ a 
rovrou, dt ivy raparropeba Ex Tod pndey dpovrifew av 
los ~ > ? ~ 

4éxpyv, ei O€ Tis buav @ avdpes “AOnvaior Sucmodé- 
” \ , > ~ 
pntov oierat Tov Pidurmoy civat, cxoTav 
Philip ts f ~ 1% , >on zs 
indeada 7° TE TAHOOS THS drapxovons atte duvd- 
Sormidable 


Hews Kai 7) TX xwpia mdvTa arodmd€evat 
enemy ; 


tn mode, dpOds pev oleTat, Aoyiwdobw 
pévtor 7008", Ste elxopév rote apis @ dvdpes’ AOnvaior 
Médvav Kai MoriSacav cat MeOdvnv wal révra Tov 
Tomov TodTov oikeioy KUKA@, Kal TOAAA TOY peET éxeivou 
viv dvtav ebvav adrovopotmeva Kal édeKOepa dmppxe 
kal paddov iuiv éBovrer Exew olxelws 7} 2xelvo. 


} ray ‘EdAnvixar Sixatwr D, * Bovrowbe Dobree, BovAnabe 


MSS. B'. a *kelv@ D. Z. after B’. 
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et Toivuy 6 Pirurmos Tore tavTnv Ecyxe THY yvdpunr, os 
XaAerov modepety eoriv “AOnvaios ~xovot tocaira 
emitetxicpata Ths abrod ydpas Epnpov dvra cuppdxar, 
ovdevy av av vuvi memoinxey expagev, obdt rocabrny 


extyncato Stvapiv. GarN cidev & dvdpes 


2 é : ¥ but if we 
A@nvaio: totro Kada@s éxeivos, bri Tatra follow os 
example 

7 > [<A o> ~ ° 
fev €oTw admavta ta ywpia aOAa TOD of daring 
activity 


modé“ou Keipeva ev péow, poe 8 imdpyet 
Tois Tapove: Ta TOV atrévT@Y Kal Tois EOéXoVEaL TroveELV 
kal Kiwdvvevely Ta TOV apEdovvT@V. Kal yap To TAavTN 
xXpnodpevos TH yvoOun wavrTa KaTéoTpantTal Kal exe, 
TH pev oS av EXdV TIS Exot TOAEUO, TA OE CUppaya Kal 
gira roincdpevos | kal yap ovppaxely Kal mpooéxeww 
+ ~ 4 2 7 a aA x fed 
Tov vodv TovTas €bédovew aravTes ods av dpGat Tape- 
a i 
okevacpévous Kal mpdtrew eOédovTas & xpy. av Toivuy 
> Pu ~ ~ ’ 7 
& dvdpes AOnvaior kal dpets emi rhs TovatTns EOeAHoNTE 
~ ne \ 
yevécOar yvouns viv, émednmep ov mpoTepov, Kat 
a G ~ sf ~ ‘ "A ’ “~ cr = 
exaotos bpav, ov det Kal Stvair’ dv mapacxely avTov 
"4 lad / ~ > \ a | 7 4 
XPHolpov TH ToAEL, Taocav adels Tiv Elpwvelay ETOLMLOS 
> + ; , ‘ 
mpdrre imdpén, 6 piv xphpar etxov ciogpépew, 6 8 
_ * ae. 
ev HAikia otpatreverOar,—ovverovti & amdas jv bpov 
2 ~ bd ¥2 e4 ‘ vA 
aitav eOedrjontre yevécOat Kai travonobe we may yet 


a oe recover what 
avros pev ovdev ExacTos moijoev éATifov, Oa, 


tov dé mAnoiov wdévO’ brép adbrovd mpdéetv, lost. 

a a bY 147 ‘ 
Kal Ta byérep adtadv Kopseiobe, dv Oeds €O€AQ!, Kai 
1 6édy Dz Z. 
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3 ~ 
7a Kateppabvpnuéva! médw avadrhwerbe, Kaxeivoy 
, ‘\ x € ”~ 7 >?) 7 A t 
8 Tiwwphnoecbe. pr yap ws OG vopifeT Exeiv@ Ta TapovTa 
7 - > 7 > x ‘ _ 
-wemnyvat mpdypata aOdvaTa, GAG Kal pice TIS 
~ > ~ ~ ~ 
éxeivoy Kal dédiev & avdpes’ AOnvaio kal POovel, kal Tov 
, a , er »” 2 La > oo 
mavu viv doxotvtav oikeiws éxew™ Kai drav@ boca wep 
A 2 » \ > ” » = > ~ > 
kal éy &Aos Ticiv avOpa@rrois Evi, TadTa Kay TOS MET 
éxeivou xp?) vomifery évetvat. KarémTnXe pEvTOL TavTA 
- > > x” , + BS \ 3 a 
Tatra viv, odK exovr amoctpogiy dia tiv dperepav 
Bpadutara Kal pabvpiav, hv arobécOa dnpi deiv 7dy. 
~ > > - ~ ze 
9 6pare yap @® dvdpes AOnvaio: 76 mpaypa, of mpoedr- 
a > A 
AvOev doeAryeias &vOpwros, ds odd aiperw div SiSect 
Tod mpdrrew 7) yew hovylav, GX’ areirel Kal Adyous 
drepnpdvous, as pact, éyer, Kal odx olds Ect Exov 
& karéorpamrat pévery emt rovr@v, aX’ adel TL mpoo- 
, \ 7 lol 7 ~ 
43 mepiBddAXeTat Kal KUKr@ | TavTaxh pédAAovTas yas 
‘\ ? > > 
10 kat KaOnpévous mepioroixiferat. wér odv, @ avdpes 
’ a , 
A@nvaio, mire & xpi) mpdgere; eredday ti yévnra; 


eredav vi) Al’ dvdyxn® 7. viv d& ri xpi 


What are 3 , € a 6 iS ae ck \ \ ” 
we waiting Te ylyvoneva tyetoOar; ey pév yap oio- 
jor? When ee Z , ae 

“hall we &t TOIs EAevOEpos peyiotny avdyKny Thy 
rouse ourselves Satp TOV WoaYUaTOV aloyvv a ,) 
sf not ? p payee oXU nV E€lVal. 7) 


, 6 5 2 , tA 
BovrcoOe, eimé prot, TWepudvTes adTov muv- 
4 la 
OdverOat *réyeral Te Kawvdv;) yévoitro yap dv Tt 
, A \ lal 
kawvorepov 7» Maxeddv avip “AOnvatous Katamoenav 


1 xatreppabupnpéva D, Z, B}. * yew aro D. BY. 
* dvdykn tres D, BY. * ruvOdvecOa xara rv dyopav D, B! in Cane. 
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4 xX ~ £ A 
kal ta tov Eddjvev Sioikdv; ‘réOvnke Pidummos:’ 14 
> X ,?) ? lad an 
ov pa Al’. ‘adX dobevet;’ ri 8 byiv Siadéper; Kal 
dS Let a 
yap av obtés Tt méOn, Taxéws bpeis Erepov Pirurrov 
7 »# ~ 
TonoeTe, avTEep oUTw mpocéyynTE Tols mpdypact Tov 
aaa IOV \ a \ \ G 7 
voov’ ovde yap ovTos Tapa Tiv avTod f 
7 =? P : ‘ P 7 = It ts our 
pOpnv Tocodrov ernvéntat boov mapa Tv ee 
5 a which has 
neeTepav auédecav, Kalrot Kal TodTo, ef made Philip 12 
s a what he zs, 
TL mé00 Kai Ta THS THXNS Hiv, trep 
b) , nn ~ ~ F 
det BEéATLov H Hpets Hudv adbrav émipedovpeba, 1 Kai 
~ > 
Tour é€epydoaito, ic® bri wAnociov pev ovTes, dTacw 
dv Tots mpdypace TeTapaypévols emiatdvres bras Bov- 
Aecbe Stoixjoaicbe, ws dé viv exere, odd SiddvT@v TaY 
kaipov Apudirorw bé£acba StvaicO dv, danprnpévot 
kal Tals Tapackevals Kal Tals yvdpats. 
€ \ > a \ Va m NZ 
Qs pev otv det Ta mpoonKkovra trovety éOédovTas 13 
of 
imdpxew amravras €érolipws, os éyvoxdrov Seat 
€ MUs. 
buav Kal wemeopévav, ravopat éywv' make prepa- 
x “ - * Set ates , rations. 
Tov O€ Tpbmroy THS TWAapacKkEVS iy aTAarAAG- 
~ > ‘ 
Eat dv Tév TootTay mpaypdrov buds? olopar®, Kal TO 
a td \ tf ef 7, ‘ 
TAHO0s daov, Kal mopovs ovcTivas xpnpdrov, Kal 
Tada os dv por BéATLoTA Kal TdxLoTa SoKel Tapa- 
~ s\ n~ 
oxevacOjvat, | Kai di meipdoopar Eye, SenOels Uuay 44 
as ’ “ ~ 2 X\ a 3 - 
& avdpes AOnvaio tocobrov, emedav dmavTa akovanTe, 14 
> > ~ 
kpivate, f2) mporepov mporapBdvere pnd av €& apxns 
} ~ \ Ss ‘\ tej 3 LAX 
oK® Tivl Kalviy TapacKeviy r€éyelv, avaPddrAcw pe 


1 gal roor’ e€epydcairoom. D, 7 jyas Z. —* pyodpat Bt, 
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‘ 7 
Ta mpdypara hyeicbw, ob yap of Taxd Kal THpEpoy 
> 4 F > a 7 > 
eimévres pddiota eis déov €yovow (ov 
I will lay £ Y ‘ 
a plan before yap av Ta ye On yeyeynpeva TH vuvi 
you ; on é . . 
which you PBonOela xwdrdoar duvnbeinpev), GAA ds av 
must judge. Z s = . + ae 
deién tis mopicbetoa mapacKev?) Kal Toon 
kal médev Stapeivar dvvijoerar Ews dv 7 Siadtvodpeba 
meobévtes Tov mOAELOY 7) TeEpryevducOa TOY exOpar 
ottm yap ovKétt Tod oro} mdcyommey av KaKas. 
KY 7 2 \ ~ 7 ~ X rd 4 
oiuat Tolvuy éy@ Tatra A€yew Exewv, pr} KoAVoY El TIS 
&dXos érayyéAdeTal Tt. 7) piv ody tbrécxeois otT@ 
peyddrn, Td St mpaypa dn Tov EXeyxov Odcet Kpirai 
&° dpets Ever be. 
[pérov piv totvuy ® dvdpes “AOnvaior rpijpers mrev- 
- THKovTa Tapackevdcacbal dnur deiv, cir 
é must 
provide  adtTods olTw Tas yvdpmas Exew Os, Edy TL 
ships, etc., ~ “ 
es dén, wAEvoTéov els TatvTas avrois euBaow" 
BN de 4 ~ 4 ~ c la 4 
mpods d& Tovros Tols huloeot Tov imméov immaywyods 
- N\ aN ~ © ~ > 7 A ~ 
Tpijpes Kal wAola tkavada edrperrioat KeXeto. TaDTa wey 
> ~ << a "tare din’ » 7 uA 
_ olpar dety drdpyetv emi ras eEai 
to check his at wee “PX F . g guns on 
sweden exfe- amd THS olkeias xopas avTod orpareias eis 
aetions. , \ 
[édas Kai Xeppdvnoov Kxat”OdvvOov Kal 
if a“ ~ a 
dmot BovrAeTav det yap exeivp rodro & TH yvoun 
TapacThvar, ws vmels ex THS apmedrelas tadrns TAS 
ov > a4 
dyav, domep eis E’Bowav kal mpdrepdv more hacw eis 
c , _ 
Anriaprov kai T& TedevTala mpdnv! eis Mvdras, tows 


1 pany D. BL 
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dv dppioaite, oro tmavredds oS ef ph toipoair’ 1s 
| dv roiro, as eéywyé dnp Seiv, evkatappovntov 45 
cor, iv i Sie tov PbBov eidds edtpereis dpas 
(etoerar yap axpiBds iol ydp, eiolv of mdv7’ éEayyér- 
Aovres exeive Tap uav adtadv mrelouvs Tod d€ovros) 
novxlav €xn, 7) wapidav ratra apidakros AndOF, 
Hndevos dvros éumodav mre él thy éxeivou ydpayv 
bulv, dv évdG Katpov, Tadra pév éotwy & Taor dedbx- 19 


Oat dnl detv kat rapeckevdo ba rpoojKe Flite 
oimat mpds de Tovros! Sdtvapiv Twa Oo ae re 
dvdpes "AOnvaio: dni mpoxetpioacba deiv USaitly TA , 
duds, } ovvexds Toreutoe kal Kaxas “Me Zeld. 
Exeivoy Trojoet. 1H} po pupiovs ynde Siopupiovs Eévovs, 
pnde Tas emicroArrpaiovs Tatras dvvdpes, GAN 7? THs 
Toews EoTal, Kav vets Eva Kav TAElous Kav Tov OEva 
Kav ovTivody xElporovnaonte aTpaTnyoy, TobT@ TeloETaL 
kal dxorovOjoe. Kal tpopyy tavTn Topica Kedevo. 20 


\ / ‘\ 
éorar 0 attn tis 1) Stvapis Kal moon, Kal moder THY 
A e , rns ee Te 
tpopiy eer, Kal was tatr eBedAjoer Tol; eyo 
é Oa \ 
dpdow, kal Exacrov tovTov dieE@v xwpis, Eevous pev 
a 


Zz So XG 4 A 
— oAAGKL 
AEYO—KGL OTTMS LI ™ TFOLNTETE O TT iP ia ee 


~ >? 

bas eBrabev’ mdvr édAdzTw vopifovres a be large, 

> Zz hs S ae uw must 

eivat Tov O€ovros, Kal Ta péytoT EV TOLS be in part of 

7 ane, ca le , citizens. 

Wndicpacw alpobmevor, emi TO mpdrrey 
59 % 4 ‘ 

ode TH piKpa Troveire GAG TA piKpa ToinoavTes Kal 


1 pd dé rovrav Z, 7 i Z. * moujoere Bekk., roujonre MSS: | 
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mopicavres TovTos mpootibere, av EAdTT@ HaivynTat. 

z ‘ ‘ Fe 4 7 id 
21 Aéyw 63 Tovs mavTas oTpaTiéras dicyxidious, TovT@Y 
de ’AOnvaiovs dnpi deiv eivar wevtakocious, e€ As av 
Foe c 4 ~ mw a A 4 
Twos byiv HArAtklas Kad@s Exew Soxn, xpdvoy TaxTov 
OTpaTEvopévous, pi) pakpdv ToUTov, GAN doov av SoxH 
~ ~ > 
4B 74 combin. K®A@S | EXE, ex dadoyx is @AAHAoLs* Tods 6 


aisiek epee ddXous €€évous eivat KeAet@. Kal peTa TOv- 
with mer- 


cenaries is Tov trméas Staxocious, kal TovT@y TeEvTH- 
necessary. > : 
kovta AOnvaiovs TovAdyxioTov, @oTEP TODS 
22 me(ovs Toy avToy Tpbmov oTpaTrevopévous’ Kal inmayo- 
yovs Tovro.s, elev’ Ti mpds Tovrous ETL; TaxeElas Tpinpes 
déxa’ Set ydp, ExovTos éxeivov vavutixéy, Kal Taxeldy 
Tpljpov huiv, das acdadres 7) Stvapis wrEN. dbEV 
5} rovTos 1 Tpodpi) yevicerar; éy@ Kal Todro dpdcw 

\ /, 2 La 2 tA 3 ~ > 
kal deifw, ereddv, didtt TyrALKavTHY aToxpHy oipat 

XN 7 \ 7 \ ? ~ 2 
tiv Svvapiw Kal moditas Tods oTparevopévous elvat 

Kerevo, didadEo. 
> ’ - a 

23 «= Tooatrnv pev ® dvdpes AOnvaio dia tadra, drt ovK 

»” ~ ~ 7 bu > 7 
Advantages of «vi vdv hpi ropicacOa Siva Thy éxeive 


@ moderate 
pose Evils TWapatagomévny, GAL Anorevew avaeyKn 


of employing 
mercenaries 


only. Tiv mpdtnv od tolvuy brépoyKov adthy 
»” a 
(od yap €ote pads odd? Tpod%}) odd? mavTedas Ta- 


mewny evar Set. modiras St mapeivar kal cuprdeiv 


kal rovT@ T® Tpd D move no. 
© TO TpdT@ TOD TorEuou xpHabat 


QA ~ 
did Taira Kededo, drt Kal mpdrepdv mor dkovw eviKdv 


7 cal 
Tpepev ev KopivOw thy méAw, od Moddcerparos tyetro 
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kal I¢ixpdtns kat XaBpias cal drdor tivés, Kal adrods 
vpas avotpateverbar’ Kal ofda dxotwv dre Aakedai- 24 
foviovs mapatatrépevor pel dpadv evixwy obtor of 
Eévor kal bpeis per exetvov. é€ od © adbtad xa’ abra 
Ta fevikad bylv oTpareverat, Tods pidrovs viKe kal Tods 
cvppdxous, of & éxOpol pelfous rod déovros yeydvacty. 
kal wapakt\avra éml tiv THs modews moAELOoY, Tpos 
"AptdBagoy Kal mavraxot padrov olxerat mAé€ovTa, 6 
dé orparnyss | axodovde?, eikdras- od yap toTw dpyev “i 
py Oddvta picbdv. ti odv Keketw; Tas mpopdcers 
agedelvy Kal tod otparnyod Kal Tov 


= - ¥ At present we 
OTPATLWTOV, po Boy TOPlLaavTasS KAaL OTPAa- do not even 


, Ss a rh Bad a pay our troops 
TLOTAS OLKELOUS WOTTEP ETOTTAS TOY OTPA- * “Aig ony 
Z 4 Foo ee generals, and 
5 > 
THY OVULEVOV TAPAKATATTNCOAVTAS, €7T EL VUV Pye obit Ae 
7 yt c - A we ; 
€ yédos to ws ypéucba Trois mpdypaciy. “ttle better 
pees ae - spel than a jest. 


el yap €poiTd Tis bas, elpyynv ayere, @ 

dvdpes ’AOnvain; pa Al obx pets ye, elmo dy, 
GAG Pirie Torepodpev, ovK ExElpoTovetre 8 eF 26 
bay avtav Oéka Ta€idpxous Kai oTpatnyovs Kai gv- 
Adpxouvs Kal inmdpxovs dbo; ti ody obro. Towodcw; 
mAy évos avdpos, dv av exrréunre emi Tov wé6dEpor, 
of Aourol Tas mopmas méurrovow bylv peTa TOY LeEpo- 
Tolav aomep yap of mwAdTTovTES Tods mnXivous, Els 
Tiy ayopav yelporoveire Tods Tagidpxovs Kal Tovs 
gudrdpxovs, odk éml Tov médrEuov. ov yap expiy @ 27 
dvdpes "AOnvaior tagidpxovs map vyav, immapxovs 

D2 
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map bpav, &pxovras oikeious eivat, iv’ qv ds adnOas 
Tis mérews 7) Sivapis; GAN eis pev Ajpvoy tiv wap 
tuav inmapyov det mreiv, tav 8 drip tay Tis 
moAews KTnEdTav aywvigopévey Mevédaov immapyelv ; 
kal ob tov advdpa peuddpevos tadra éyo, GAN 
bf vpadv Ser Kexetporovnpévoy elvar Todrov, Saris 
av }}. 

28 “lows St radta piv dpbds Hyeiobe A€yerOan, Td dE 
Tév xpnpdtov, roca Kai wébev Eorat, uddALoTAa TOOEtTE 
dkodcat. todro 62) Kal mepav@!. yphyara Toivur, ort 
piv 1) Tpoph, otrnpéciov povoy TH dvvdper ravTy, Ta- 
AavTa évevyKovra Kal pixpdvy Tt mpds, d&ka pev vavol 

48 Thisisthe T&Xelais TeTTapdxovTa | TédavTa, cikoow 


cost of the Di giie -~ ~ ~ x — 
eante Thy vaiy pvat Tod pnvis ExdoTov, 


guarantee that gr 
zt will be no 


more. iva d€ka Tod pnvds 6 otparidrns Spaxpas 
la a ~ 2 ~ 7 =e 
oitnpéciov AauBdvyn, Tots S immedor dtaxocios ovdow, 
28 tA \ 4 , ~ ta 
éav tpidkovta Spaypas Exacros AapBdvn Tod pnvés, 
29 dédexa TddavTa. ef SE Tis olerar piKpdv adoppry elvat 
aiTnpéiov Tols oTparevopévais vmdpxew, ovK dpbds 
wv 2 ys ~ ee. Sh 
éyvaxev’ éy® yap olda cagas bri, Todr av yévnrat, 
mpooropiet T& oid adTd 7d oTpdTrevpa amd Tod 
lol c ~ ~ 
moA€pov, ovdéva Tv EXXAjvev adixody odd? Tov cuUB- 
> A 
Hdxov, dor Exew picbdy evTedrh. eyo cvpTréov 
’ = a 
EOedovris méoxew Sriody Eroipos, cay ph Tad otros 


: Tepaives “3 few 


pari@rais St diyirlors tooad@ erepa, . 


iain 
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a 66 > e , “A ? a 3, 2e ex 
€x7. moUev ovy o Topos THY yxpnudTtov & Tap’ byev 


Kedeto yevécbOat; Todr dn rA€Eéw. 


Demosthenes here reads from a written document. 
TOPOY ATLOAEIEZIS, 

“A pev hpeis @ dvdpes AOnvaio Seduvjpeba edpeiy, 
Tadrdé eat’ éreidav & émtyeiporovare Tas yvdpas, &! 
dv buly apéckn xeElporovycere”, iva ph pdovov év Tois 

4 \ 2 oe ete r “A aN ~ Dp re 
Wndhiopact kal év tals émiaTodals mroveunre Pirirre, 
bl] x \ ~ 4 
aA\XAa Kal TOLS Epyots. 
Aoxeire S€ wot odd BéATLov dv epi Tob moAéwov 


ag ~ ~ - J 
kal 6Ans THS TapacKkev7s Bovrctoacba, €i The position 
of Macedonia 
must be taken 


Tpos Hv toAepelre, EvOvpnOeinre, Kai Noyi- to account. 


X , bia 2 s ~ lon 7 
Tov Témov ® advdpes "AOnvain THs xapas, 


caibe Ore Tois mvetpact Kal Tais dpais Tod Erous 
Ta TohkAa mpohapBdvoy Siampdrrerat Pidimmos Kai 
7 ‘ 2 4 x a, “~ 2 - 
guadgas rods érnoias 7 Tov yxEydva éemvxelpel, 
nvik dy pes pr dvvaiveba Exeioe adixéoOa, det 
tolvuy raidr évOvpoupévovs pi) | BonOetas mrodepety 
(Woreplotpevy yap amdvrov) GAG TapacKevf ouvexel 
E : rm 

kal dvvdpe. trdpye © tpiv yxepadio pev xphobat 
lod . ~ 
Th Ovvdper Ajpvo Kai Odow Kai 2Kid0o kai Tais 
2 y cal if V4 2 « \ 7 ‘ 
éy TOUT® 7TH TOm@ Vhoos, EV als Kal AwevEs Kal 
A ” \ 
oiros Kal & xp) -orparetpat. mavO wbrdpxer Tv 


~ an lal 4 
& dpav rod érous, dre Kal mpos TH yh yevéoOar 


140m. Z. 2 yeiporovncare D, Bi. 
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~ ’ ~ 
padiov Kal 7d 7Ov mvevpdtov dogarés, mpos avTy 
a 7 \ QA _ A ~ > 7 ca c at 
Th xépa kal mpos tois Tav Eéurropiwv orépact padiws 
€oTait i. 
a x > 7 \ 4 tas } a \ x 
33. A pev odv xphoerat Kal wore TH Ovvdpel, Tapa TOY 
2 an 4 
Katpov 6 TovTwy KUpLos KaTacTas bp tua@v BovredoeTar 
8 - ” i ’ , 
a & imdpéa dei map dpa, tadr eoriv & éy@ yéypaga. 
x - * 2 ~ 7 X 
dv tadra @ avdpes AOnvaio mopionte TA 


The force to 


remain on the Xpypara 7 p@Tov a Evo, eiTa Kal 7TaAX\a 
spot, and check 


Philip's depre- TapackevdoavTes, TovS oTpaTimTas, Tas 
dations. “ —* ke , > - = N 
Tpinpes, Tods imméas, EvTEAH Waoav TV 
7 % 7 > e ~ , ? ~ 
Svvaptv vouw Katakdelonre Evi TO TOAEU@ pEveELY, TOV 
Bev xpnpadter avrot Tapia Kal wopiotal yryvépevol, TOV 
dé mpdgewy Tapa Tod oTpatnyod Tov Adyor nTodvTes, 
> ~ ~ 
mavoecO dei wept Tay at’tav Bovrevdmevor Kal mdéov 
34 ovdev moodvTes, Kal ert mpds To’T@ mp@Tov pey @ 
dvdpes “AOnvatoe tov péyioroy Tay éxeivou mopar 
agaipjocrbe. Extt & odros tis; awd Tey dpuETepwr 
Duly ToAEpEl TUL dor, dywv Kai dépwrv Tods TéoVTAS 
0g ” , \ ¢ Z ~ a 
Thy OddaTrav. Exeita th mpds TovTe; Tod mdoyeL 
+ ‘ “~ yw 
avTol Kakes E~w yevfjcerde, odx Sorep Tov TapedOdvTa 
7 M ~ 
Xpovov «is Ajjuvoy Kat “/uBpoy éuBardov aixpaddrous 
AC. t , v > + \ lad Fi ~ ‘ 
Toniras UmeTEpous @XET EXov, Tpds TO [epaoT@ Ta 
~ * > > 
TAoia osvdAdAaBdv audOnra xphpar eére~e, TA TedrEv- 
~ ry ~ n~ 
50 raia eis Mapaddva | déBn xal tiv lepav dad TAs 
, ” >» * , =~ 
X@pas OXET Exov TpLppn, duels & ovre Tadra 7dbvacbe? 


1 Immo ciceoOe B', 2 Swacbe D. Z. 
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Kodtev ott els rods ypovous ods dv mpobjabe Bonbeir. 
kairo ti O64 tote & dvdpes "AOnvaior vopifere THv 
pev tov Mavobnvaiev €optiy Kai thy Tov Atovvotwr 
det tod KaOyKovtos yxpévouv ylyverOa, av te Sevol 


# ~ 
Adxwow dy Te (Oi@tat of Tob’Twv Exatépov Expeditions to 
be arranged as 
carefully as 
s > os - 
Xphpata dca ovd els Eva Tay dmoctbdoy, — /estivals. 


2 ~ 
emtpedovpevol, eis & Torabr’ dvarioxerat | 


, “ ww > 
Kal tocovrov dxXov Kal mapacKkevnyv? donyv ovK oid 
” A pe ; 
el TL TOV amdvT@y Exel, Tovs 8 admoaréAovs TdvTas 
~ 7 ~ ~ 
tpiv vorepifety Tay Kalpav, Tov els MeOdvny, Tov 
2 ~ 
eis Ilayaods, tov eis Moridaiav; ére éxeiva pev 
dmavTa vopm TétakTat, Kal mpboidey ExaoTos vpaor 
bl ~ ~ lod 
€k moAdod tis xopnyds 7 yupvaciapxos THs pvdqs, 
, ‘ X ~ \ , , Ye See o 
mote Kal twapa Tod kal ti AaBdvra ri del Toreiy, 
OX 3 ua > ae 2 4 > 7 
ovdey avegéractov ov dopiatoy év TovTos NuéeANTAaL, 
2 \ (se ‘ ~ 7 ‘ > 4 
éy O& Tois mept Tob moAguov Kal TH TovToU Tapa- 
an + oy] , tPA a a“ 
oxeun adtakta adipbera débpicta dmavta. Toryapoby 
iA > re ua \ 4 rd \ 
dpa aknkoapev TL Kal Tpinpdpxovs KablioTapev Kal 
Tovros avTiddcers trotovpeOa Kal mept xpnudtor 
4 ~ a ’ 
mopov okorrotmev, Kal peta Tatra euBaivery Tovs 


~ i ge \ 
petoikous édoge Kai Tovs ywpis olkodyras, eit avTovs 


id 2 7 obi f ? ¢ a la 
wérdw dvreuBiBdfew, «ir ev bom Tatra péAdeTat, 3 


yer. 4 a , 

mpoaTrodwnre Td ep * 6 av Exmréwpev’ Tov yap TOD mpar- 
Y € X 

Tey xpovoy els TO mapackevdfecOat advadioxoper, ol oe 


1 
2 rocavtny mapackevyny D, B’. 


’ apoand\ordev eb & B. 


1 Gvadioxere BL 


35. 
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~ 7 
rev mpaypdtov Katpol ov pévover' Thy hperépav Bpadv- 
lo a rs 
Thra Kai cipwveiay, as dt Tov peragd xpbvov dvvdpers 
~ > a“ ae. 
oldueO Hiv brdpxetv, ovdév ofal Te ovcat Tovely ew 
~ ~ ~ ~ a 
aitav Tav Kaipav eedéyxovrat. 6 & | eis TODO FBpews 
eAjrvbeyv dar emiotéed\Acw EvRoeiow bn Toadras 
> , 
eTLOTOAGS. 
Demosthenes here reads Philip's letter to the Euboeans. 
ENMIZSTOAAL 
Totray & advdpes “AOnvaion tev aveyv@opéver 


This is more GANOHR pév EaTt TA TOAAG, @S OvK EdeL, OV 
salutary than 
pleasant to 


: 7 iu »” € a“ “~ [4 ov ‘\ 
listen to. fev, ooO&@ ay TIS brepBH T® ACyo iva p47) 


> > 
Hiv GX tows ody HOEa akoverv, GAN et 


AuTHon, Kal TX mpdypata wtrepBycera, Sef mpods 
a > a 7 
nooviyv Snunyopety ef & % Tav Adyar yxapis, ay 7 pr 
mpoonKkovca, Epyo (nula ylyverat, aicxpdy eoTw @ 
> ~ 

dvdpes AOnvain pevaxifew éavtovs, Kal AravT ava- 
BaddAopévous &* av 7 dvcxeph madvrav borepifey ® Tov 
Epyev, kal unde rotro dtvacbar padeiv, dri Set rods 

’ 63 , , > > os A , 
Op0as mor€u@ yXpwpéevous ovK akodovbely Tois mpday- 
3 , , 5 ean > a a s\ 
Hacw adX adrods Eumpoo bey eivar TOY TpaypadTor, Kal 
Tov avtov Tpdmoy @oTEp TaY oTpaTEvLaTaY ag~idoeLé 

bY ~ col 

Tis av * Tov oTparnyoy yyeioOal, obtw Kal TOY mpay- 

> lol =~ 
padtov Ttods Bovrevouévous, iv & av éxeivas Sox, TadTa 

\ 
mpaTTnTat Kal pi) TA cupBdvTa avayKdfovrar didKeww. 
1 ‘od pévover Karpot Z, ? dca Bl, ° botepew D. 
* wns BY 
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tpeis 0€, & dvdpes “AOnvaio, mretorny Stvapuy 40 


£ , a4 
amavrov ExovTes, Tpijnpes dmdlTas tmm@éas, You must use 


your powers 
and not wait 


THEpov Huépas ovdevl mémore eis O€oy for events. 


Xpneatev mpdcodov, rovTay pey péxpt TAS 


TL Kéxpnabe, 1ovdéty & arodeimere, daTrep! of BdpBapor 
muKTevouoly, otTw Todcuetv! Pirinme. Kal yap éxeivov 
6 mAnyeis del THs TANyAS ExeTal, Kav éTépwoe Ta- 
TaEns, Exeioé elow ai xeipes’ mpoBaddrAcoOar 8 4 BAE- 
mew evavtiov ovr oidey ovr eOédet. Kal dpets, Edy ey 41 
Xeppovicw 7bOnc0_ Pidurmov, éxeioe Bonbeiv | Wngi- 52 
(eae, édy ev [Mbdats, Exeioe, Edy GOO Tov, cvpTAapa- 
Ocire dvw Kétw, Kal otpatnyciobe pev vr exelvov, 


BeBovrAevabe & ovdev adtoi cuppépov Tepl pp izi9's rest- 
lessness 18 @ 
Providence 


aes >Q7 ‘ 5, H cA Ra 
mpoopate ovdév, mpiv av 7) yeyevnpevov 1 to you. 


~ Je > \ * “ 4 
Tov modéuov, ovde pd TOY TpaypLaTwY 


a 7 4 ~ , ya ff X 
yryvopevov Tt TUOncOe, Tatra dS’ tows mpérepoy pev 
Loe ~ be sD) oe, UA ‘ 2 ua A ’ Way 7am.) 
evnv’ vov O€ é@ avrijy HKEl THY AkKEHY, @OT OUKET 

~ Cal ~ od > val 
éyxwper. Ooxel dé por Oedy Tis, & advdpes AOnvaion, 42 
Tois yryvopévols wmep THS ToAEwS alaxvYdpmeEvos THY 
diompaypootvny tavrny euBartciv Pilate, €l yap 
éxov & Katéotpamta Kai mpoeiAngev tovxiav exew 
~ ’ ~ 
HOer€ Kal pndev Erparrev ert, dmoxphy éviows buav dv 
fo 2 be 9) , , \ > ri ‘ tA ‘ 
pot doxel, €€ ay aicxtvny Kal avavdpiay Kal mavTa TH 
aicxiota &ddrAnkores dv Hpev Snpocig’ viv 0 émixeipov 
ee a \ ~ 4 > / wv x , ? 
del Tivt Kai ToD mA«lovos dpeyopevos tows av ExKahé- 


1 oddevds & drodeimecbe. Somep 5e—rrodepeire B'. 
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cal spas, elmep ph) wavtdmacw ameyvdxate. Oav- 
pdfa & eywye ef pndcts tudy pir evOvpetrar pir 
épylterat, dpav & dvdpes AOnvaian tiv pev apxnvy 
Tod moAéuou yeyevnuéevny wept Tod Tipwphcacbat 
Pirtimmov, Thy S& rerevtiv odcav HOn bwéep Tod pi 
mabey Kaxas bd Piriwrov, GdrAAA piv bre ye ov 
ornoerat, OArov, ef ph Tis KoAVoE. ira TOOT avape- 
vodmev, Kal Tpinpes Kevas Kal Tas Tapa Tod Sdeivos 
édridas éav! arooreiAnte, TavT Exew oierbe Karas ; 
odk éuBnodpeba ; odk Ekipev adrol péper yé Tit oTpA- 
TiwTav oiketov viv, et Kal pe) mpdtepoy ; ovK emt Tiy 
éxeivou mrevobueba 3 rot: odv mpocoppiovpeba ; Hperd 
ca. TS edpjoe TX capa & | advdpes “AOn- 
achieve no- vaio. Tav éxeivou mpaypatov avbtos 6 1é- 
thing tf we > ~ 5 , , 

sit inachive at A€MOS, avy Erryep@per” av pévTor kabdpcba 
seme, oikol, Aodopoupévov akovovTes Kal aiTiw- 
Hévov add7jAous Tov NeydvTa@v, oddéroT oddeY Huiv ov * 
LY) yévnta Tov SedvTwr. drow pev yap av, ota, pépos 
TL THS TOAEwWS GUVATTOTTAAR, Kav fr) TaTA®, Kal Td TOY 
Oedv edpueves Kal Td THs TUXNS cuvayevifera dro & dv 
aTparnyov Kal Wihdiopa Kevov kal Tas dd TOD BHpa- 
Tos eArriOas exrréuynte, ovdev div Tov Sedvt@v yiyverat, 
GAN’ of wey €xOpol Karayehdowr, of S& cbpupayot Tebvacr. 
T® S€et Tods ToLovTovs amogTéAous, ov yap EoTLV, OvK 
Eat Eva dvdpa duvnOjval more TadO’ buiv rpafa wave 


1a D. 2 od} om. D. 8 raca map9 D, B'. 
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doa Botreoe brocyéo Oat pévror kal Ppoat kal Tov Oeiva 
altidoacbat kal tov Oeiva €or, Ta dé mpdypara ex Tov- 
Tov ambvA@dev: Stay yap Hyhrat pev 6 otparnyos dOXlov 
daropicbey Eévav, of & trép av av Eéxeivos mpdén mpos 
bpas Yrevddpevor padios evOadS dow, byeis 8 €€ av axov- 
onre 6 Tt av TUxNTE Whdi¢nabe, To Kal xpi) TpocdoKay ; 

[lés otv tatra matoerar; Stay wpeis ® dvdpes 


"AOnvaio: tovs adrods dmodeiEnre oTpatié 
ak y ] P i We must 
send out 


citizen 
> lal ~ . 
Oikacras oikad €dOdvTas Tav edOvvay, _ soldiers. 


Tas Kal padptupas TOV oTpaTnyoupévay Kal 


td om 5 Ua a a AO ee ? rn 3 x 
@OTE pt) akovelw povoy buas Ta bpérep adTav, AAA 
b, £ c ~ ~ 2 > -“f{? v4 \ 7 
kal twapovras 6pav, viv & eis Tod’ fee Ta TMpdypara 
aloxivns ote TOY aTpatnyay ExacTos dis Kal Tpis 
A fe 3 o~ \ rs a XN \ , A 
Kpivera wap’ vpiv trepl Oavdrou, mpos dé Tods Ex Opovs 
ovdels ovde admaé at’tav adyovicacba epi Oavdrov 
TOME, GAA Tov Tov advdparodioTGy Kal homoduTdy 
Odvarov £Gddov aipotyra | Tod mpoojKovTos: Kakovpyov 
XN we 2 a b) d 0 = lo oe , 
fev ydp éore Kpi0év7’ adrobavely, otparnyod de paxo- 
pevov Tots trodepios, tpyav & of pev mepudvTes pera 
Aaxedatpoviovy pact Pitimmov mpdrrew tiv OnBaiwy 
na ca > 
KatdAvol Kai Tas TmoAutelas O.actray, of 8 ws mpécBers 
? ~ 
néroupey os Baoiréa, of & év */rAdvpLois — PHilip is in- 


toxitcated with 
mores Teixifev, of d& Abyous TAATTOVTES © success, but 


we need not 
believe every- 


7 a fi ? x 4 
ExacTos Tmeplepyopeba, eyd dO oipar pév, 


@& dvdpes AOnvaios, vii tods Oeods exetvoy Ming we hear. 


A lot (A a , \ \ 
pedvdeuv TO peyéOer TaY mempaypevov Kal ToAAa 


54. 


50 


55 Jor my own. 
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~ ~ > cad -F - 7o2 ad ~ 
Toaira dveipooAciy év TH yvOun, THY T Epnulay Tov 
~ ~ 7 > ca 
KodvobyT@y 6p@vTa Kal Tols TEemMpaypevols EmNppevor, 
> 7 ‘ tf a ~ a 4 
od pévror ye pa Af obr@ mpoatpeioOar mpdrTew wore 
~ ~ 4 
Tods advontoTdrovs Tév map huiy eidévar Ti pédAEL 
Toleiy €kelvos’ avontéraTo ydp eiow of Aoyorro.obyTEs, 
ae ~ ~ > 
avn eav adévtes tadr €xeivo cid@mev, St €xOpéds 
dvOpwmros kal Ta Hyérepa Has aroarepel Kal yxpovov 
\ ld \ @ 2 a * > > f va 
moddy UBpike, kal dtrav0 é0a mémor HATicapey TWA 
/ « X © *~ ° ~ ow J | x 
mpage wrtp hue@v Kal’ Ayov edpnrat, Kal Ta owwa 
by > ou, hae 2S 7 x a bw, ea > ~ ~ 
év avtois tiv éori, Kav pi) vdv €O€\@pev Exel modepely 
UE ee 4M ¥ 3 7 - -~ a 
atT@, evOdS tows dvayxacOnodbueba TobTo Toleiy,—éav 
~ On \ \ 4 > 4 > ‘\ 
tadra «id@pev, Kal Ta SéovTa éodueba eyvoxéres Kal 
Aéyov patatwy aryndr\Ad\aypévor’ ob yap atTa mor €orat Sei 
~ > ve -\? , ~ 
okorreiy, GAN’ Sti HadrA, dv wr mpocéynre Tois mpdypact 
Tov vodv Kal Ta mpoojKovtTa moeiy €OéAnT’, & cidévat. 
, \ N m2 > 
Eyd pev ovv ott GddoTe mémote mpds yxdpw 
t\ 7 ? a x i g 
e(Adunv A€yev, 6 Te ay Kal guvoicew 
I have spoken ea aati a 
* la md ~ 4 4 
openly and for TWEMELOMEVOS @, VUY TE a VlyVv@cK@ wave 
your good ; = car . 2 
rather than &TA@S, ovdev SrocTeihduevos, metrappy- 
7 ’ ta > 
giacpat, €Bovrdunv & adv, @omep | dre 
c ~ 7 \ cA 
vuly ovpdepe ta BéXATicTAa axovew oida, otras eid€évat 
. : x 
cuvoisov Kal T® Ta BEéATIOTAa eiwévTE TOAAG yap av 
ev > fot ae > ~ 
Hdwov elroy, viv & én’ adhrows odor Tois dad TovT@V 
€uauT® yev E 6, eri TO f Ed 
HavT® yevnoopevois, duos emi 7@ cvvolcew, eav 
, a“ ~ la € “~ id 
mpdgnre, Taira memeicOar éyew aipodpar. vikon © 
4 ~ ~ 
6 Tt maou div pédrAAEL ovvoicev. 


FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 


‘ 
’ ~ > 2 A 
ANTI roddOv dv & dvdpes ’AOnvaior xpnudror g 
A , 5 
buas éhéoOat vouifo, ei gavepdv yévorto fet every 
x D , a , Nee Speaker be 
TO pedAdAov ovvoicety TH TWOAEL TEPL ov heard for 
- ~a Beas) 
vuvi okomeire, O6re Toivuy TotO ovTws Werte is 
greatly 
4 A ? 1f\7 > te 
EXEL, MpoonKker mpoOvpas eee akovely needed. 
A , , % ? 5 , x 
Tév PBovropévay cupBovriedery’ ov yap povoy ei TL 
a? 
XpHowov eokeupévos Aker Tis, TOOT dv dKovoayTes 
AdBoire, GAR Kai THS vperéepas Toys bToAaUBdvw 
X\ “~ WA 2 ~ lal ae a 
ToAAaG Tov OebyT@v EK TOU Tapaypyhpa Evios av 
2 ~ ) ~ o 2 b) £ 4 ¢ 4 \ ~ 
emedOciv ciety, dot e€ amdvTwv padiav tiv Tod 
, re: ° , rf) 
ouppépovtos bylv aiperw yeverbat, 
¢ \ » \ , > ey 3 "AO ~ 
O pev oty mapoyv Kaipds, @ davdpes nvatol, 2 


povoy ovxl réyer goviy aicis tt TOY We must 
take an 


mpaypdtov bpiv éxelvoy avbrois avTiANT- active part ; 

? b] 4 Ww € \ 4 lees 1 send help 

téov éotiv, eimep trip ocwrnpias av’Tov oe: 
nounce tt, 


dpovrifere apes 8 ovk of0 Svtwad por 

2 
dokotpev exe tpdmov mpos avrd, Ett Ot Ta ¥ 
éuol Soxotvta Wndioacba piv dn tiv BonOear, 


1 girav Z. Bi. 


10 
3 


4 


or 
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oe > ca 
kal mapackevdcacba tiv taxiocrny bros evOevde 
a la 
* BonOjoete kal pi) waOnTe TavToy drep Kal TpoTEpor, 
, \ , e et jee ‘ , 
mpeoBetay St méurew | Aris tabr’ epet Kal mapeorat 
~ ~ - ‘ 
Tois mpdypacw, os tort paddtoTa TodrTo d€os, pr 
mavoipyos av kal dewvos * dvOpwros mpdypact xpjoGat, 
> ~ > 4 
Ta pev eikov, jvika adv tbxn, Ta & ameiddv (agu6- 
motos & dv eikéras gaivoto), 7a 8 jpas diaBdddAov 
p 
kal Thv admovctay tiv hmetépav, trpeynrar Kal 
7 7 ~ eo 4 > X rd Y 
Tapactadontat Tt Tay dAwy mpaypaT@v, ov pijy adr 
~ > ~ ~ 
emietkas @ avdpes "AOnvaior rod@’, 8 ducpaydrarov 
B} ~ 7 ? \ , © 2f og 
éoTt Tov Pidimmov mpaypdtov, Kai BédXTicTov duly 
TO yap eivat mdvTwy eéxeivoy Eva dvTa 
Philips ab- , Nose” es ae , Log 
solute rule KUplov Kal pnT@v Kal amopphTer, Kal dpa 
ts a help N \ , x , \ 
be athe, «= OTPATHYOY Kal deomérny Kal Tapiav, Kal 
TavTaxov avTov Tapeivat T® oTpaTevpart, 
\ XN bE xX ~ 4 * ‘\ ~*~ ~*~ 
mpos pév 7d TA TOD ToAE“ov Taxd Kal KaTa Katpdy 
mpatrecOat ToAAG mpoéxel, mpds SE Tas KaTaddAayds, 
ey “ 
as av €xelvos moijoaito kopevos mpds ‘Odvrbious, 
2 a ~ 
evavtios Exe, SHAov ydp éeote Trois "OrvyOiois sre 
-~ > \ , WAY 5 eR’ 4 im ~ 
viv ov wept dd€ns odd drép pépovs xdpas Todepodow, 
> ~ lol 
GAN avacrdcews Kal avdparodiopod tis marpéidos, 
> a 
kai toaow & 7 “Apudimoditey eroince Tods Tapadéytas 
Ag 


advTe Thy wodw Kal [Mvdvaiwv rods trodc~apéevous* 


kal ddws dmiorov, cima, Tats moditelats 1) Tvpavvis, 


* BonOnoere Bekk., BonOnonre MSS. 
* dOpwros Bekk., dvOpwros MSS. 


» eA 
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ddAws Te Kav Guopov xdpav Exner, Tad ody éyvoxdras 
dyads, @ dvdpes ’AOnvaior, kai TAN & TpooHKer wévta 
evOvpoupévous gnpl Selv eOeApoa Kal mapogvyOAvat 
kal T@ TOAEU@ TpocéxeLy, eiTEp TOTE, Kal vov, xphpata 
elagépovtas mpobtuws kal adrovs éérdvtas Kal pndév 


éAXefrovtas, ovde yap Adyos ovdE oKAYis 


The crisis 
aad a ~ A . 
€O ipiv rod ph 7a Séovta mrovetvy Oérery 24 Comes 
10 EXCUSE 


a 


- . 
vmodeireTat, vuvl yap, 5 mdvtes EOpvAovy —-”emains. 


> ss a cal 
Tews, OdrvvOious éxrorepaoat! dev | Pidérre, yéyover 11 


? ~ ~ 
avtopatov, Kal TadO as dy wpiv pddiocTa ovupdépor, 
2 an 
ef prev yap vp tuav meobévTes dveidovTo Tov TéAELOY, 
% a \ 7 2 a? HK 2 a 
opadepol cvppaxot kal péxpt Tov? TadT adv eyvwxKores 
= y bs \ On bs cat x G \ 2 lA 
joav tows: ered & €x Tv mpds adrods éyKAnpdTov 
a 7 aE XS ‘\ a4 , \ ¢ ee % mn 
picotol, BeBaiay eikds thy exOpav avbrovs bTEp av 
A“ ‘ va y b) ie ‘ A 
poBodvra kat memévOacw exe. od det J ToLodrov 
> a ~ lal 
@ dvdpes “AOnvaio: mapamentaxéira kalpov adetva., 
cal 4 
ovde mabeivy ravTd diep On modAdKis TpOTEpoOV Te- 
~ , 
movOare. ef yap, 60 ‘opev EvBoebtor BeBonOnkites 
“~ , ~ cy7 y 
kal mapjoav “Apdimoritay ‘lépag Kal  srpenian 


AA eres SISA 4 losses are 
2TparokAns él Tout TO BHya, KehevovTEs srl 


~ ~ ve , o 
pas macy Kal mapadapBdvew tiv morw, = 7emessness. 
> rs A eA 
Thy avTiv Tape oped Hpyeis UTEP ua@v avTa@y Tpo- 
lod a wo 
Oupiav jvmep bmep tis EvBoéwv owrnpias, exer’ 


a BY ~ by 
av “Audimodw tore Kai mdvtTov Tov peTa TadTa ay 


1 exmorepjoat D. cf. Ol. 3, § 7. as OA. ék, det BY 
* pexpe rou D, Z. B’. rod B, st. 
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9 Are drnddaypévor mpaypdrov. kal wédu jvika Midva 
Tloriéasa Mebdévn Nayacai, radda, va pi) kal’ Exacta 
Aéyov diatpiBo, wodvopKotpeva amnyyéAXeTO, ci TOTE 
rotrov évl! 7G mpétw mpobtpas Kal as mpoonjKer 
éBonOjoaper avrol, paéove Kal wodAd Tameworeép@ viv 
dv éxpépeba 76 Diitro. viv d& 7d piv wapdv del 
mpoiépevol, T2 S& péAAOvTA avTopuaT oldpevor cXHCEW 
Karas, nvéjoapey & avdpes ‘AOnvaioe Piiurey Hpeis, 

kal KateoThoapey THALKOUTOY HALKos ovdeEls 


We cannot : u : a 
complain of mo Baoireds yéyove Maxedovias. vuvi d2* 


oe katpds HKew tis ovros 6 Tav 'Odvvbiwr 
avréuaros TH mode, ds ovdevds eat EAaTT@Y TOY 
10 mporépwy * éxeivav. Kal Euovye Soxet tis dv @ avdpes 
12°AOnvaior Sixatos Aoyiorhs | TOv mapa tov Oedv piv 
dmnpypHévey * Katacrds, Kalrep ovK éxédvt@v as det 
TOAAGY, Suws peydrnv av eyew adtois ydpu, eikéros 
TO pev yap Todd arodwAeKévat Kata Tov médEpov 
THS hmeTepas aperelas dv ris Bein Sixaiws, rd de pHTeE 
mdédat TodTo merovOévar wednvévar TE TiVa Hpiy ovp- 
paxlav tovtwv avtipporov, dv BovrAdueba yxpyoOat, 
Ths map éxelvey edvolas edepyérne adv tywye Oelnv. 
11 aAN’ ola, mapsuoidv eorw Sep Kal wept THS TOY 
Xpneadtov Kthocews: dv piv ydp, dca dv tis AdBn, 
kal codon, peydédrnv exe tH téxn THY xdpw, dv & 
dvadtooas AdOn, cuvavddoce Kal 7d peuvjocbar Tv 


* évito D. BY * viv id Z. ° mpdrepov Z. * imnpernuévon Z. 
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# % A 
xdpw. Kai wept Tov mpaypdroy obtws of pi) ypn- 
4 -~ ~ > ~ > d rd 
cdpevot Tots Katpois dpOds, ovd ei cuvé : 
B : pP P ¥ ‘ Bn Lf we lose 
TL Tapa TOY OeGv xpnordéy, pynpovevovar — this oppor- 
ie Z - Age 5 tunity, what 
mpos yap Td TeAevTaloy ExBav ExaoToY check have we 
A on Philip ? 
Tov! mply trapédvtoy Kpiverar, 51d Kal e 
~ n ~ > ) lal 
opodpa det Tov oiwdv Apas & dvdpes “AOnvator 
7 er a3 3 Ps \ :) my ap 
gpovricat, iva tadr émavopbocdpevor tiv emt Tots 
merpaypevors adofiav dmorpipdépucba. «i S& mponad- 12 
pba @ avdpes AOnvain Kal totvrovs Tods avOpdrovus, 
5) - 
eir “OdvvOov éxeivos Kataorpéperat, ppacdtw Tis 
€u“ol ti TO Kwddov é7 attroiv totar Badifew sro 
> eer. , a 
BotreTa. apa? royiferal Tis bay, @ dvdpes  AOnvaioi, 
X ~ x 2 7 a 4 2 3 \ 
kal Oewpet tov tpémov dt dv peyas yéyovey aobevas 


Bl \ , ’ x x A 
@v TO Kat adpyas Pirdurmos: Td mpadTov 
P ’ Observe the 


“ my - 5 a , rise of 
Apudirortw AaBav, pera TadTa fieevar, Philips 
mérw Tloridaav, Mebdvnv adOis, «ita power. 


Ocrradias éwéBn’ peta ratra Pepas Mayacds May- 13 
vnotav, wav dv éBoddreTo edTperricas Tpdmov | @XET 18 
els Opdxnv. «ir éxel rods pev éxBadray rods de 
Katacthoas Tov Bacitéov obévnce’ Tadd paicas 
ovk él 7d pabvpeiv dméxdiver, GAN edOds ‘OdvyOiors 
erexeipnoev, Tas & em */dAvpiods Kal Maiovas avrod 
kai mpos AptuBav kal dro tis av cir rapadeiro 
oTpateias, 

Ti ody, rls av eiror, radra réyers Hyiv viv; wa 14 

1 ray mpovmapEdytay D, B1., ray imapkdvrav Z, * apd ye B» 


E 


15 
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~ > ~ » > ca 
yvate @ avdpes “AOnvaio Kai aicOncbe auddrepa, 

X QA - ae | Se ~ - 
Kai 76 mpolecbar Kal Exacroy def TL TOY TpaypaTor 


Wirttace as advaitedés, Kal tiv pirompaypootvny 


ws fatal. =F ypara cal ov(j Pdurros, bd is ovK 


- 7 a 
gory bras ayamhoas Tois mempaypévols iovxiay 
> ~ ~ yb 
oxjoe, €f O 6 pey os def Te peifov Tay brapxovT@r 
a > \ 
det mpdrrev eyvexas tora, dpe St as ovddevds 
A ad > 
avTiAnmréov éppopévas Tov mpaypadtav, cxomeiobe es 
~ ~ ~ 7 a 
ti wor éAmls tTadra TeXeuTHTaL. mpds Seay, Tis otdTa@s 
evnOns éotly tua@v doris ayvoel Tov Exetev médEpoV 
depo f€ovra, av adpedjoopeyv; GAA pry Ef TodTO 
yevnoerat, dédoixa & advdpes "AOnvaior pi Tov adror 
tporov, domep of davergduevar padiws eri Tots peydrols 
ToKols pukpdv evmophoavTes xpbvov UaTepoy Kal Tav 
> 4 > , lcd oe ~ > X\ “~ ~ 
dpxatov aréctncay, oT Kal hueis ext TOAAG Hav@pev 
€ppaduunkéres', kal aravra mpds jdoviv  (nrodyTes 
ToAAd Kal yadrer& ov ovK HRovdrAducOa Torepoy eis 
> 4 »” ~ \ 4 QA ~ 
avadyknv €Meopev toveiv, Kal Kivdvvedc@pey wept TeV 
2 tn) lod 7 
év avTh TH x@pa. 
Td pev ody émitipadv tows djoa tis av padioy Kal 
rt re i pe dwov 


\ a ‘ & . co , 
Assistance TAVTOS €lVaAl, TO uiTrep T@YV TApovT@v 6 TL 
must be sent, 
(1) to relieve 


Olynthus; Botvrov, eyad S& ovK ayvod pty @ a&vdpe 
(2) to attack B Y * B as 


~ LA 3 7 ~~ oe 
det rpdrrew arogpaiverOa, Tob7 elvar cup- 


14 Macedonia. “A@nvaior rod6’, Ste modddKis | dpets ov 


> ~ 
Tovds aitious GAA& Tods baTdrous Tepl Tov TpaypaTav 


> éppabupnxdres D, B?. 
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eimévTas ev opyh moveiobe, dv Te pi) KaTad yvdpuny 
exBh od pry olopa deiv tiv idiay dodpddeay 
oxoroiv8 § stocreikacbar repli oy tpiv cupdépew 
Hyotpar, dni 6% dtxH BonOnréov civar trois mpdypaciv 
byiv, T@ Te TaS TOAES Tois “OAvYOiois cde Kai 
TOUS TovTO ToLHaovTas oTpaTidTas éxréuTrely, Kal TO 
Thy €keivou xépav Kak@s Tovey Kal Tpifpect Kal 


Va 2 2 Z SSX Va Zz ? iz 
oTpaTi@tais €Tépois’ ef O€ Oarépov TovTwY dALywpHoeTeE, 


ul 


= 


2 ~ 3 4 eu c 7 7 wv x 
OKV@® pT pPaTalos vpLY 7) OTpaTEia yevnTal, EiTE yap 18 


by@v THV €Exkeivou Kak@s TroLotvT@y tropeivas TovTO 
wx 

OdvvOov trapacricerat, padiws emi THv oikeiay éOav 
> - a Sf zs z ae a Le 
dpuvetra’ cite BonOnodvrTey povoy byay eis ”OdvyOov 
2 iA < -F> a4 x a4 ~ ‘ 
akivdvves opav €xovTa Ta olkot mpooKabedciral Kai 

Fas - 4 7 cal va 

Mpocedpevoe. TIS Mpdypact, TEepléoTat TO ypbvo 
T@v ToALopKovpévor. det 6% moAdjY Kal diy THY 


BonOeray «ivat, 


Kai tepi pev ths BonOeias tatdrTa ytyvéoKw’ epi 19 


d& xpynpdrov wépov, torw @ dvdpes “AOn- — ays and 
Means CaN 
be provided 


Gov avOpdétav oTpatiwtikd, Tatra de if we choose. 


~ , a x ad ) Xo an 
VQLol XPNHATEA ULV, €OTLY 00d ovdevi Tor 


ipeis otras as Botrhecbe AapBdvere, Ef pev ovy TadTa 20 


Tois oTparevopévois dmoddcere, ovdevds byuiv mpoodel 
- ~ , - ~ 
mopov, ei O€ pH, mpoadel, paddAov 8 dmavros Evdet Tob 
/ Ve ee 2 y, ‘ YA a? > 
mopov, Ti ovv, adv Tis elo, od ypdpers TavT elvat 
Pp 2 ‘\ \ \ € ~ 
otpatiorikd ; pa Ai ovx éywye. eyo pev yap ryyoupat 
1 otwa D. Bt. 2 ovdeor D, 
E2 


15 


2 


bo 
bo 
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orpariéras Seiv katrackevacOjvat Kal elvatl oTpaTi@rixa 
kal plav otvragw eivar thy adtiy tod Te AapPavew 
kal Tov moivy ta Séovta, dpeis St otT@ Tas avev 
mpaypdrov AapBdveweis ras Eoprds. tor di} | dowdy, 
ofuat, wdvras eiodepe, av modd@v 6én, TWOAAG, av 


Money must ddlyor, dAtya, det S& ypnudrer, Kai dvev 


behad. = roprav oddity tatt yevécOa tay SedvTor. 


Ou 
héyovar St kal dAXovs Twas arAot wépous, @P EheaHe 
a oer , a , leat. , 
doris duiv cupdépev Soxet, Kai Ews eat Kaipés, 
avTiNadBeobe TOY TpaypaTor, 
“A€wov dt évOupnOjva Kat Noyicacbat Ta Tpdypara, 
ev & kabéornke vuvi, TX Pirirrov. obre ydp, ds Sox? 
‘ ua , a X\ ~ > ~ 
kal dyjoeé tis ay oKkoTéy axpiBas 
Consider ; pnt aT eu + 7 pis a 
Philip's  ebtper@s, od as dv KddXLo7 adTe Ta 
position > > 
*  gapévT Exer*® ob dv efjveyxe Tov wéAE nov 
B ~ > ~ “ ry 4 2 
MOTE ToUTOY Exeivos, Ef TOAELEY @HON Sefoew adrér, 
> 
@\X @s emidv Aravta tore HAmiCe TA Tedypara 
v% ~ a 
avaipnorerba, Kata Séyrevotat. Todro &} mperov adbrovy 
TapatTTel Tapa yvopunv yeyovds, kal modAhy dbuyutav 
a & va > Q “a a a“ 
avT® mapéxet, era Ta tev Oertadev. tadra yap 
, dmiora pev Hv Sirov dvoe Kai det waow 
especially ; % MP e . P 
° . . “a ms 
his difficulties dvOpéros, Komidh, 8, dorep Fv, kat Eare 
in Thessaly, z fs sin Pi! ‘ ; 
viv TovT@. Kal yap Mayacds amaiteiv 
t 4 > 2 
avTov elow eyndiopévor, Kal Mayvnotavy Kexod0Kact 
‘ kal radr’ etvar Z., [rair’|] B1., xai—orpatwrixd om. D, 


> NauBdvere D. BY 8 gee D. Z. exon B, st. 
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Tetxife. jKovoy & &ywye Tivdv as ode Tods ALpévas 
kal Tas dyopas ert ddaouev aitG kaprotcbar rad yap 
Kowa ta OQerraddv amd Totrwov Séor Stokely, ov 
Pirrimmov apBdvew, ef 8& TovTav dmocrepnOhoerat 
TOV Xpnudtor, eis oTevov Kopldfj Ta THs Tpopys Tots 
E€vois abT@ kKaTaotHoeTal, GAA phy Tov ye Maiova 23 
kal tov ’/ddupiov Kal dmrOs TodTous Emavtas fyyeicban 
xp7) adrovépmovs fHdiov adv Kal édrevGépovs 7 Sovdous 
evar Kal yap dnOes Tod Katakovew zivdés «lot, Kal 
dvOperos tBpicrhs, ds paocw: Kai pa Ai’ ovdty dmiorov 
isos’ 7o yap | ev mpdrrew mapa tiv agiav adopyy 16 
Tod Kak@s gpoveiv ois avonros ytyverat, dtérep 
Todddkis Ooxet 70 gpvddEat Tayaba Tob 


We must 
KThoacOat xaderdérepoy elvat, det roivuy a rig 24 
y 7S Op- 
~ > > al 5 
tpas, ® dvdpes “AOnvaio., tiv dkatpiay portunity, as 
" mes Fs a J Philip would 
TV EKELYOU KaLpovy UpMETEPOY VOpicavTas if he had the 
£ la , XX , 4 power. 
éroluws ovvdpacOat 7a mpdypata, Kal 
, Te Ak ~ \, D Fn 
mpecBevopévous ef & det Kal aoTparevopevous avrovs 
Kal mapogtvovras Tovs dAdovs aravtas, NoyiCopévovs, 
ef Pirtummos AdBoa Kal pay To.dTov Katpov Kai 
V4 4 X\ lod uA A“ ; yA 
moAemos yévoito mpos TH xopa, Tas dv adroy oleae 
a A >? 
éroipas eg dpas édOciv. ef obk aicxtverdbe, ef pnd 
a 4 > » 5] Z Lee a a a \ 
& md0or av, ei Stvair Exeivos, TabTa Tolhoat Kalpoy 
w+ > Pe 
EXOVTES OU TOALTOETE ; 
> d lal X\ af ~~ OK 
“Er. roivey & advdpes ’AOnvaior pndé Todd spas 2 


lo wt ~ 7 2 A 
AavOavérw, drt viv alpeois Eotw vpiv woTep vpas 


17 
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2 “~ A ~ a , Mle 2 = 2X x x 

€xel xp?) ToAeuely 7 wap vply Exelvoy, cay pey yap 
~ 2 ~ ~ , 

avréxn Ta tav “OdvyOiwov, dpeis exet modepnoere 

~ x 

Kal Tiv éxeivov Kak@s TolnoeTe, THY UTapxovoay Kat 


Thy oixelay tattny ade@s Kaprrodpevor 


We have to : % Bye, 
choose between dy §& éxelva Pidimmos AaB, Tis avTov 
war at 


Olynthus and €tt kodtoet Sedpo Badifew ; OnBator ; 1 ur) 
in Attica. = a 
Alav mikpov cimety 7, Kal ovvercBadovdow 
~ 2 
éroiuws, GAMA Paxeis; of tiv oixetay ody» olof TE 
dvres guddrrev, éav ph Bonbon? dpeis. % &dXos 
= > > > ~ > x ua “~ > La 
Tis; GAN @ Tay ovyi BovdrAjceTal. TaY aTOT@TAdTOY 
pévt adv ein, ef & vdv dvoiay dddtoKdver dus Exrarel, 
~ > 
tadra duvnbels pr) mpdéer, GAAA piv HArAika y Earl 
Ta Sidgopa evOdde 4 Exe? worepety, ode Adyou mpocdety 
hyodpar, ef yap dyads Sejoeey adtods TpidKovTa 
7 / c 4 ca - ¢ > 4 
huepas povas tEw yevécOat cal dca avdyKn oTpato- 
é8 , a > A , . , 8 X 
TEOD Xpwopevous Tov Ex THS xopas | AapPdver, pndevds 
v 2 2. Dew 7 A ? > ~ 
dvros év avTH Todepulou A€ye, TA€ov av ofpar (npiwbjvat 
Tods yewpyotvras buady } dca eis &ravta Tov mpd Tod 
méAeuov Sedarrdvnabe, ef St dh wéAEuds Tis HEEt, woca 
Xp?) vopioa ¢nuidcerbat; Kal mpocécO’ 4 UBpis Kai 
” € ~ 4 4 > A > can] > 4 a 
ETL 1) TOV TpaypLdTov alcxtyy, ovdEemias EXdTT@V (npias 
Tois ye Toppoow, 
Mévra 8) tadra Set cvviddvtas adravras Bonbeiy 
~ ’ 6 - , - 2 4 4h \ , ‘4 
kal amwbeivy exeloe Tov méAEMov, TOdS pev EvmdpouS, 
ov? < Ni a a“ bd ~ ~ ww 
iy wvmep tav ToAAGv Ov Kad@s ToLodyTES ExoUCL 


1 of ef wy (7 om.) D. 
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puxp& advadioxovtes Ta ota KapTOvTa: ade@s, Tovs 
& ev wrtkia, iva thy Too Todepety Eurretpiay ey TH 
Pirinov ydépa Ktynodpevor oBepot Ppvdakes Tijs 
otkeias adKkepaiov yévwvTat, Todvs dé é- 


We have all 

> ~ 7 - . 
yovras, iv ai Tay TemoATEvpévov adrots  imterests at 
stake, and 


w” «7 x t € ~ » Lae © . 
VOvva paédiar yévovtat, os dmot arr’ dv — must unite 
er ets , ae , 0 send help. 
bas wepioth TA Tpdypara, ToLovToL Kpiral 

a - ca ? of 
kal Tov Tempaypévev advtois écecbe, yxpnoTa O ein 
mavTos €ivexa}. 


1 fvexa D. 


SECOND OLYNTHIAC. 


S pe kd 
18 | EIT roddGv piv av tis iSetv & dvdpes ’AOnvain 
Tees ae Soxet por THY mapa Tav Oedv evoiav 


shown us havepav yryvopévny TH WAL, OVX HKLCTA 


especial nag a id . Set 
favour; we St év Tois Tapodot mpdypact Td yap Tovs 
must not be j , ~ \ 
unworthy  TWorennoovtas Pirlrm@ yeyernoba Kal 
of it. 


xépav Spopov kal dtvapuiv twa KeEKTn- 
Ld > QA - 7? c X\ ~ a 

Lévous, kal Td péyiotoy ardvtav, Thy brtp Tod moAEMOU 
yvdunv to.atrny ExovTas @oTe Tas mpds €xeivoy 
n~ > ~ ~ 
SiadrAayas mp@tov pey amiorovs eira Ths éavTav 
marpidos vouifew avdoracw', Saipovia twi Kal Oeia 
p ’ porn? ¢ 

4 4 > 7 ~ 7 by »” 
2mavTdmacw Eoicev evepyecia, Set tolvey ® dyvdpes 

~ a) - 
‘A@nvator rob7’ Sn cKxorety [adrovs]?, Sas pr xelpous 
wept tas adrods elvar® Sdgopev tay drapydvTov, ds 
€ort TOV aloxpOv, WaAXov 8 TAv aicxicTar, ph pdvov 
~ 

TOXEwv Kal Témev dv ev mote Kipior aiverOau 


1 dydoracw eivac DB'. 2 abrovs (sine canc.) Di 2.83 


® Sd€ouev Bekk., déEauev MSS. 
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me 2? > \ \ ~ € QA ~ ? 
mpotemevous, GAAG Kal trav bad THS TXNS Tapa- 
oxevacbévray cuppdxev Kal Kalpar, 
XN > > cal 
Td piv ody & dvdpes ’AOnvaior thy Pirtamov pdpny 3 


4 ~ 
Siefévar kal did tovtwv Tov N6yav mpo- 


c BAL 2 % L will not 
Tpéere Te O€ovTa morely buds ovxi Kard@s _ dwell on 
Philip's power, 


wy” € =~ X oa e a . - 
exely yyodpar. did ri; dre pot Soxel whichisa 
, Q wis ” errs z ae credit to him 
mavO, do ay cian Tis bTep TOUTMV, EKELVO and a disgrace 
A la -~ ~ 
fev exe pidroripiav!, juiv © odyi Kada@s os 
las £ X \ ee 7 te ‘ Ie7 
mempaxOat. 6 pev yap dom mrelova trip tiv dgiav 
7 ‘\ ¢ ~ 4 wG \ 
memoinke THY avTov, TocovTm Oavpacrirepos mapa 
a> , Fi t - X ¢ a FY a 
ma@ot vopiferat' byes O€ Bow yeEipoy 7 mpoojKeE 
7 ~ 7 7, 7 Pd 4 
kéxpnode trois mpdypac:, TocovTm Treiova aicxdynv 
eprAnkate, TatTa pey ody Tapadeipo. Kal yap ei 4 
FF ? a a 
per | ddybeias tis @ dvdpes “AOnvaior cxomoiro, 19 
2 4 Sh - a4 2 lé isa 5) 
evOevd’ dv avrov ido péyav yeyevnpévov, ovxt map 
¢ - 2 ie nae ~ x > , Pa oa Meee t lat 
avTod. - ay ovy Exeivos pev opethet TLS UTEP adTOU TeETO- 
a \ a C 
Airevpevors xaptv, duty de diknv mporjKe: AaPelv, ovxt * 
~ e lad % xX ~ oe a X \ ‘ , 
vov 6p@ Tov Katpoyv Tob déyetv. & OE Kai Xwpis TobTwY 
» ~ \ 
évt, Kal BEATLOV eat aKnkoeval TaVTAsS Dpas, kal peydra 
- BY 
& dvdpes “AOnvaio Kat éxelvov daivoir’ adv dveidn 
, > lat vA fot > a , 
Bovropévois dpOas Sokipdfev, TadT elev TEelpdoopal. 
Td peyv ody émiopxov Kal dmiotov Kade avev Tod 5 
sd 5, 
Ta wempaypeva Secxvivat rodopiav elvai Tis av pnoese 
A 
kev Otkalos’ 7O de wdvO’, daa wdémor empage, dieg- 
7 , 
ovTa &p dmacr TovTos édA€yxelv Kai Bpaxéos Adyou 
1 gidoriplay rwa D, B'. 2 rovtev ovxi D, Z. 
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cal ~ ~ x 
ovpBaive SeicOat, kai dvoiv Evexa Hyodpar cuppepey 
= ~ - x > X 
eipqobat, Tod 7 exeivov, Srep Kal adnbes 
Philip's power | , = , > = . 
is approaching UTAP XEl, patrAov paiver Oat, Kal TOU TOUS 
its decline. * , © » z x 
drepextemAnypevovs os Guaxov twa Tor 

es 2 , : 
Pirimmov ideiv tt wadvta Ste~eAHrAvOev ofs mpoTepov 
\ ~ > a 
Tapakpovopevos péyas nvénOn, Kal mpos avTiy Ket 
> ~ > x xX ae 
6 THY TeXeUTHY TA TMpdypaT adToDl. eyo yap @ advdpes 
a >" > 
’"AOnvaior opidp av tyovunv Kal adtos goBepdv tov 
Piiimmov Kai Oavpacrév, «ef ta Sikaia mpdrrovTa 
c7 ; a oe | > 7 lot x ~ x‘ 
- - viv 6 bewpadv Kai 
It is founded *pov adrov nvénpévov p 
oy ~ 7 4 
on dishonesty. gxorr@y edpickw Tv pev tperépav edn Oevav 
> ca 
TO kat adpyxds, dre Odvvbiovs admijdavvdv twes evOevde 
4 c - 3 ~ ~ QA > 7 
Bovropévovs Hyuiv? diadrexOjvar, 7@ tiv ‘Apdiroruw 
od - \ X 7 4 > ca 
pdoxev trapaddécew Kal 7d OpvdAovpmevdy more arép- 
pytov ékéivo Katackevdcal, To’T@® mpocayaydpuevor, 
> ~ 
7THv S OdvrOiovy girfav pera tadta 7@ Moridarav 
20 ovoav dperépav éfedeiv | Kal rods wey mpdrepoy cuppd- 
Xous buds adixknoa, mapadodva dt éxeivors, OerTadods 
de viv 7d Tedevtaia TO Mayvynciay rapaddcew bro- 
oxécOat Kal rov Pawxikdy worepov ToreuHoew dep 
avrav avadéacbat, drws dS? tovdels Eorw dSvtw’ od 
la ? ~ “ \ an 2 “ ‘\ x 
mepevadkikev Exeivos Tov adT@ xpynoapévov’ tiv yap 
éxdotov dvoiav adel TOv dyvootvTev adrov eEatatav Kal 
8 TpocAapuBdver otrws nvgjOn. Somep odv did TodTwY 
* airg B'L 2 airvom. D. 5 ip Z. 4 Sarw ovddeis D. 


° airé D. B*. and in next line airév zdd. 
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yw 6 2 t 7 oe 2 ed AN € a 
npOn peyas, avika Exactor cvpdépov aviv éavrois 
a” a an 

@ovTd 71 mpdéev, otras ddeirer did Tay abtdv TovTwY 


~ > 
kal kabatpeOjvat médrwy, erecdh rave Evexa pprs-n is now 


c lot 


€avTod Troy e€eAnAreyKTal. Kaipod pev dy tected. 


sig 


2 - fot 
@ dydpes A@nvaio. mpds todro wdpecte Pirinrm rae 
mpdypata’ 1) mapehOdv tis épuol, padrdAov dé tpi 
deEdtT@m as ovK aAnOR Tatr éyo éyo, 7} as of Ta 
~ > 7 4 x Xx 7 x e c 
Tpara eEntaTnpévol TA OITA TioTEvoovELY, 7} ws oF 
Tapa Thy avitav dgiay dedovAwpévor Oetradol viv ovk 
5. 2 4 la »/ 
dv ehevOepor yévowvTo dopevo.. 

Kai pay ef 1s tpav tadra peév obras exe yetrat, 
oterar St Bia xabé~ew atriv Ta Tpdypata 
aah a _ f te ms His power 
TO TH Xwpia Kal Aysévas Kai Ta ToLabra though great 

= A ey gy ne - “! zs not solid 

mpoerngpévat, ovK dpOas olerat, brav bev and will fall 

1 Ss Sagi A ee x Zs n ) to preces. 

yap tm edvoias Ta mpdypata acvoTh Kal 

~ al na e 4 

Tao. TavTa cuppépyn Tois peTexovor TOO mrodEpov, Kal 

~ > tA 
ovuptrovely Kal pépety Tas cuppopas Kai pévery €OEXov- 
> / 
ow avOpwrou! érav & éx mdeovegias Kal movnpias Tis 
a \ x 
éomep otros laxvon, ) mpeTn mpbpacis Kai piKpoy 
Lal y 

mraiopa dravra avexairioe kal dvéAvoev. ov yap EoTLY, 

ovk oti @ avdpes AOnvaio adikobyTa Kai émiopKotvTa 

> \ 

kal evddpevoy Stvapuv BeBaiay | xrjcacbar, adda 

A £ 2 Z 

Ta Toiadra eis pev ama Kai Bpaxdy xpébvoy avTexel, 

eS b 7 BY , n 

Kal opddpa ye HvOnoev emi rats eAmiow, av TUX], TO 

/ \ a \ ‘ es a o 
xpive 8 gwparat kai wept adta& KaTappel, watrep 
1 of dvOpora Z, B. 
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yap oikias, oiyat, Kai mAolov Kal tav GdAwv Tov 

7 x 4 > 4 = é -~ lA x 

TowtTey Ta KdTwbev icxupérara civai del, ovTw Kat 

~ ~ x 

Tov mpdgewy Tas apxas Kai Tas brobéces GANGES Kai 

> = ie a 

dikaias eivat mpoojKe, Todro dt ovK et viv ev Tois 
werpaypévors Pirin. 

- lad - > a - ‘ 

11 np 6% deiv buds Tois pev “OrvrOiois Bonbety, kai 

Omws Tis Aé€yer KaANCTA Kal T&xLOTA, OUTwWS aperKEL 

pot’ mpos d€ Oerradrods mpeoBelavy wéuret, 7} Tods 

x , ~ \ \ ~, . x a 

pev diddEer tadra, tods St mapoguvet’ Kai yap viv 

12 eloly Engiopéva Mayacas arate Kat repi Mayyn- 


Embassies Tas Abyous moeiobat. oKoreicbe pévTor 


without assist- -~ 2» » a ¢ , 
ance areuse- 1 °VT% @ dvdpes AOnvaior, drs pi) Adyous 
~ > ~ 
less. épovot pévov of tap huadv mpéoBeis, @AAA 


kal €pyov ru deckvdev EEovoww eEeAnrAvOdrov huav agios 
THS moAews Kal dvTwy éml Tois mpdypacw, as amas 

X\ [4 » > “A \ 7 - v4 7 
Hév NOyos, dv anf Ta mpdypara, pdrady Tt halvera 

‘ 4 7 \ £ SF ~ c ? l4 
kal Kevov, pddiora S¢ 6 mapa THs HueTEpas TodEwS™ 

€ > cod ~ 

do@ yap éroimitar adt@ Soxodpev xppobat, rocotr@ 
13 p@AAOV amicTodar wavTes avT@. ToAARY 6} Thy peTa- 
oracw Kal peyddnv deixréov tiv peraBorgrv, eiodpé- 


> , e ~ 
You must also POVTAaS, EfLovTas, drav7a ToLodvyTas ETolLws, 


exert your- ¥ — , "4 = & 
selves and take clmep TiS Upp Tpooeger Tov vouv. Kav 
the feld.  radta eOedhonte os mpoorjKer Kal det} 


mepaivey, ob povov @ dvdpes AOnvator Ta cvppayiKa 
22 dabevas kal dicts Exovta gavicera | Pirlrme, 
1 & D. 
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> XN s lod ~ A 
GAa Kai Ta THS olkelas dpyfs Kal duvdpews Kakds 
Ww 
exovTa e€edeyyx Ojoerat. 

oe < 
Ordos pev yap 4) Maxedovixy Stvapis Kal dpyt év 
X 
pev mpocOyKns wépet €or Tis od ptxpa', ofov 
aa Aae 9: Ge ear sd . “aie Macedon is not 
vrnpEé 708 byiv emi Tipobéov mpds’Odvv- a substantial 
a ’ ower. 

Oiovs' médw ad pos Moridacay ’Odvv bios _ 

2 A a 
epdvn tL Toro ovvapddrepov? vuvi d& Oerradois 
oTacid(ovot Kal TeTapaypévois emt THY TUpavYLKIyY 

27 bd 4 ae, 5 a a x 
oikiay é€BonOnoe’ Kai bro Tis dv, otwat, mpocbR Kav 

x , liek 2 a Oaes \ ? ere A 
pixpav Otvapiw, mdévt @deret, adr d& Kal adriy 

3 ‘ \ a“ “~ b] \ - \ X\ 
adoOevns Kal modAGv Kak@v éoTl peoTh, Kal yap 
ovTos &mact TovTOLS ols av TIS weyay avToy HynoalTo, 


Tois moAéuois Kal tais orparetais, er And Philip las 


émiahareotépav? 4} omapxe pioer Kare- weakened it. 
7 c A ‘ Q yo > »” ) 
oxevakey éavTd. pi) yap olecbe @ advdpes ’AOn- 


vaio. Tois avtois Pidimméy Te yalpew Kal Tovs apxo- 
pévous, GAN 6 pev Odéns emriOvpe? Kai Tobro efjdoxe, 
kal mponpyta mpdtrov Kal kivdvyevor, av ovpBA TL, 
nabety, tiv Tod Oiampdgacda Taira & pndels me@rore 
&dd0s Maxedévav Baoireds ddéav avi rod (hv aogpa- 
Ads nenuévos: trois d& THS pev giroriplas THs amo 
rovreay ob péreoti, KomTopevor Se del Tals oTpaTeials 
tavrais Talis dvw Kdétw AvTobytat Kal sis people arc 
guvEeX@S Tadraimapoda.y, ovr emi Tois Ep- Resear: 


? - lot v4 Wa 
yous ovr emt Tots abtay iSlos edpevor StatpiBetv, ov 


1 opyixpa BY, 2 emurparearepay adtiy D. B'. 
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a) 
éo° av mopicacw | otras bras dv SivevTat, TadT ExovTes 
diabécd Aerpée Dy é tov TOV ev TH XOpPA 
wabécOar KekAelpévor TOY Europ A x%pa 


61a Tov wédepov, of pev odv TodAol Maxedévav Tas 


4 7 bl 4 »” 4 
23 ris compan- €XOVTt Girinre, éx | robrav dy Tis oKep- 


H 
io’) 
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tons are worth- 
less and disso- 


lute men. bytes E€vor kal weCé€raipor Sd€av pey Exov- 


aito ov xader@s* of S& Oi) wept adrov 


cw as cial Oavpacrol Kal ovyKexpornpévot Ta TOU 
7 c 2 X ~ > es n a # 
Todép“ov, as 0 éy@ Tay ev abtH TH xopa yeyernpevor 
Twos wxovov, avdpds ovdap@s olov re wWebderOar, 
> - » ee 7 > * 7 > ta > > 
ovdévey eioi BerXtiovs. ef pey ydp Tis avip eoTw ev 
> > © »” , | > 7 - X 
avrois ofos Eumetpos woA€uou Kal aydévev, TovTous pey 
piroripia madvras ar@beiv adrov Epn, Bovdéuevoy waévTa 
abrod doxeiv civar Ta Epya (mpds yap ad Tots GdXows Kai 
Thy piroripiav® dvuTépBAyTov eivar)’ ef SE Tis THPpoov 7 
© > ~ 
Sikaios é\Aws*, TAY Kad Hpwépav axpaciay Tod Biov Kal 
ta 
HEOnv Kai Kopdakicpods od Suvdpmevos hépev, wape- 
@cba Kal év ovdevds eivar péper roy ToLodroy, 
Aourrods 4) wept adrdv elvat Anoras Kal Kédaxas Kal 
ToovTovs avOparovs oiovs pebvobévTas dpxeiobat 
~ ce 2 \ a > “~ XX c ~ > a ~ 
ToladTa ola ey@ viv dxvO mpds duds dvoudoar, Sdhdov 
> of A 2 ~ 2 
& ért tabr’ éorw adnOA Kai yap ods évOévde wévres 
> ~ ~ 
amjravvov os Tod Tav OavparoToi@y adoedyeorépous 
” a 
dvras, KadXiav éxeitvoy rdv Snpdciov Kat torodrous 
> 4 ~ 
avOpémovs, pipous yedolwy Kal roimTas alcypav 
 roncwow D, ® rv proripiav tavdpds D. BY 
8 Gras te D. 
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° fg es a \ fo -~ 
Zopatov ov els Tos cuvdvTas Tolovow EveKa Tod 
a Es > a 
yeraobivat, robrous dyama Kal mepl adtov Exe. Kai- 20 
~ > \ ~ aoe 

Tot TavTa, €l Kal) piKpd TIS AyEtTal, peydra @ dvdpes 
"Ad = 6 7 ~ > 7 z A 

nvaior delypara Tis éxelvou yvduns Kai Kaxodatpo- 
vias éoti Tots o LAN’ of, iv pev € 

s eU gpovotow, adr oipat, viv pey ém- 

OKOTEL ToUTOLS TO KaTopbody’ al yap evmpakiar Seal 


a ~ 
auykptar ta Towadra dveldn «f OE TL = And this 
weakness will 
be made clear 


aOjoerat. | Soxet & Eporye & dvdpes’AOn- ime. 24 


7 Y pe ee) lat ’ ~ ye See a 
mTaice, TOT akpiBOs avTob Tadr é€eTa- 


vato. deiferv ovK eis pakpdy, av of Te Oeol Oédwor Kai 
dpets BotAncbe. aorep yap ev Tos chpacty, Téws? 21 
piv dv eppwopévos 7 71s, oddey erraicOdveras®, érav dé 
dppdcTnpd te cupBh, wdvra Kwwetra, Kav piypa Kav 
oTpéupa Kav ado Tt TOV bTapxovTay cabpdy 7, obo 
kai Tav mod\cwv Kal Tay TUpdvyor, Ews piv av eo 
Todenaow, adavh Ta Kak& Tois moddols €eaTiv, 
érretdav O& Suopos méAEphos cupTAaKkH, TavTa érroinoev 
éxonaa. 

Ei 8€ ris dpav & advdpes’AOnvaio. rov Pirummov 22 
euTuxobvTa dpav Tatrn poBepoy mpootro- We have better 
Aeufoar vopiCer, cdppovos pev avOpdmov Aambpie: 
oylo“e xpHrav’ peyddrn yap poh, wadAov ba 
dé 76 dAov % THXN Tapa TdvT éoTl TA TGV avOpoTav 
mpdypata: ov py adN éywye, i Tis aipeciv por Soin, Thy 

1 kat et D, 2 éws D. Z. 


3 éracOdvera tov Kal Exaota cabpav D, Z. B’. 
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THS HpeTepas TroAEws TUYNY av Edoiuny, CbedOvTav & Tpo- 
onkEL TOLEly Dav avTav Kal KaTa piKpov, 7) Tiv Exeivou" 
Todd yap melous adoppas eis TO Thy mapa Tov Bedy 
23 edvotav Cxew bp@ hiv evodoas } exeivo!, GAN oipat, 
KaOjpeba ovdty moiobytes: ovK eve & abrov apyodvTa 
ovde Tots pidois éritdtrew brép adrod Tt wovety, wh Th 


But heis Y€ 9 Tots Oeois, ov 8% Oavpacréy éoTw 
energetic and 
we are inac- 


tive. kal wapav ép aract Kai pndéva xatpov 
und @pav mapadetrov udv peddA6vTav Kal yndifo- 


pévev Kal muvOavoméver mepryfyverat, ovdt Oavpdto 


ef oTparevduevos Kal tmovay éxeivos adrés 


Totr éyé: tovvavtiov yap av iv Oavpacréy, et undey 
TowobvTEs mets Gv Tols TodeLoot mpoojKe TOD wdvTa 
24 s ° A Ca ot wee , > 
a5 TolovvTos © meEpinmer, GAN’ Exeivo Oavpdfo, ef Aaxedai- 
‘4 > > ~ ~ 
Hoviots pév more @ dvdpes AOnvaia drip tav ‘EXAn- 
How difer- vtkOv® Stkaiov dvTipate, kal mworrd idia 


ently we acted « = 
wth the Lae. WACOVEKTHGAL modrdkis dpiv e€dv ovK 


daemonians ! ¢ 


nOedAnoare, aN Wy’ of Ero Téy@ot TOY 
dikatov, Ta dpérep’ adtay avndioKeTe elogpépovTes Kal 
mpoexivduvetere oTparevdpevor, vuvt & dxveire e€sévar 
kal péddeTe elodépev trip trav dpetépov adrav 
KTnpadrov, kal Tods py dddAovs cecdxatre ToAEKIS 
mdvras Kal Kad Eva adroy Exactov ev pépet, Ta 8 bpérep’ 
25 avTa@v dmrodwdexéres KdOnobe. Tatra Oavudto, Kal 
ert mpos Tovrois ef pdt cis dSudv & dvdpes’ AOnvator 
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‘A "eg ~ 

dtvatat Aoyicacbat mécov Todepetre xpdvov PirérTe, 
A ca , ~ iQ) 

Kat Ti ToLovvTwY vuay 6 xpdvos dieAHAVOEV odTOsS. tore 
X , = ad an 

yap Simov 7000’, bru peddASvT@y adtaev, éTépovs Tivas 
2 v4 
eAmifovtav mpdgew, aitimpévay addjdovs, KpivovTov, 
, 2 , 

wad éAmifovTav, cxeddv Tavita dmep vuvi tro.oty- 

1 ‘ sh? 

Tov dmas 6 xpovos duedpdrvbevr, i6 obras dyvo- 
i a4 > 5d ? oN v4 
dves ExeTe, @ avdpes AOnavio, Sore 

“ah 2 *X ? P 7 ? The war has 

60 av €x xpnotav hatha Ta mpdypata eee on, 
i and we expect 

THS ToAEws yéeyove, Oi& TovUTwy EeAmTrifeTE — achange 
= A | though we do 

Tov attav mpdgewv ex gatvrhov ad’ra' hie Ps 

? 
xpnora yevnoecOar; arr ovr ethoyoy “VRE ON 
ovT €xov éotl diow TotT6 ye: TOAD yap padov ExovTa 
x pvow TovTO y Yap peor’ eXavras 
purarreyv 7 KTiocac0a mdvra mépuKey, vuvi! de 6 Tr 
pev pudd£oper, ovdéy ear tmd Tob modé“ou Aowwov 
~ M6 4 \ “a 7 £8 ae € a A 
Tav mpotepov, KTHTaTOa de det, adToy ovy hudv Ep- 
a? - 

yov Tobr Hon. pnt Oi) deiv eiohépew xphpara, avtovs 
2 a 4 97.) , = » 

€£évar Tpobvpuws dév airiacOat piv av ; 

g PoUVUea@s, [7 ‘ e , Zt is useless to 

TOV TpaypdTev KpaThonte, THVLiKadTa O& put generals on 


5. Fy oe 2 < : thetr trial. 

an aitav Tov épywv | Kpivavtas Tovs pev 

dgétous émaivov Tiuadv Tovs & addixotvtas Kodd fev, Tas 

lod > ~ 
mpopdces & adedety kal Ta KAO byds ErArElupara*’ ov 
& a4 ~ > -' ra 2 Co a 

yap tor. mikpas e€erdoat ti wémpaxtat Tois aAdXots, 

x ‘\ EA. Soot “~ ¢ 4 \ Oé 

ay pi Tap vua@v avtav mpatov vmdp§n Ta déovTa. 

tivos yap e&vexa ® avdpes “AOnvaior vopigere Todrov 
> ey ) , 

pev pedye Tov TérELov TavTas doous av EKTéuYnTeE 
l wv D, 
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” > ~ ~ 
orparnyovs, idious & evpicxew modépous, ef det 7 TAY 
~ ~ > ~ 
évrwv Kal wept T@v oTpaTnya@y etre, 

Our generals 
ad b ~ 4 2 X ZO c X > 
go where they Ott evTavOa pey eoTt Ta AOAa, UTEP av 

nd pay. ’ 7 
FOOLY arty 6 médepos, duéTepa: “Apudirodis Kav 
lol a ~ ~ X raf 
AngOf, mapaxphpa adriy pets koptciobe of dé kivdvvor 
a 4 2 ~ > 
Tév edeotnkdtav itor, picbds S ovK EaTw- Exel O& 
~ > 
kivdvvot pev eddrrous, Ta SF Afjppata T@Y EherTnKiTeV 
kal Tév oTpatiwtav, Aduwaxos, Ziyeov, Tk mrOla & 
ovAdow. é€@ ody Td AVOLTEXODY adToIs ExacTOL Y@pod- 
avo. vets 6€, bray pev eis TA TpdypaTa amoBrEWnTE 
F a \ 
pathos ExovTa, Tods eheornKéras Kpivete, Srav de 
Sévres Néyov Tas avdyKas axovonTe TavTas, adiere. 
mepleott Toivuy dpiv addpdros €pifew Kai diecrdvat, 
Tos pev Tadra wemeiopéevais Tois St Tadra, TA Kowa S 
” A c4 XN X\ aus 

_.. €xew gavros. mpdrepor piv yap © avdpes 
Our politics “Xx = : - apie “e — : Pp J 
ave the affair 'A@nvaio. eivepépere KaTa ovppopias, vuvi 
of a clique. ‘ g “4 _ — 
d& modireverOe KaT& ouppopias, pitap 
Hyenav éxatépwv, kal orparnyds bd TovT@, Kal of 
Bonodpevol, of! rpiaxdaior* of & a&AXOL mpocvevéuno be 


J 7 


30 of ev as rovrous of S& as exeivous, Set dS} Tadra 
éravévtas Kal buoy adrav Ett Kal viv yevomévous 
Kolvov Kal Td d€yew Kal Td BovrctKerOar Kal 7d 
mpatrev moijoa, ef S& Tols wey @omep ex TUpav- 

27 vidos | tua emitdrrew amoddécere, Tois & dvayKd- 
(eoOar tpinpapxety eiopépew orpareverOar, Trois dé 


1 of om. D. 
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v A 
WndifecOar xat& totrwy pdvoy, dddo S& pd’ driody 
ovprrovely, ovxi yevnoetar Tov SedvTay byiv odvdév év 
kaip®’ 7d yap 7ndiKknpévoy del pépos erecta, 
€ ~ + 4, 3 A ~ 2 6 ~ 2? 1 
duiv tovrous Kodd{ew avtl Tov exOpdv Tepiécrat!, 

2 
Aéyw 67) Kepddratov, wavTas eichépey ad Scwv ExacTos 
a4 % wv 7 I - XX z 4 K 
éxel, 7d loo madvras e€1évar Kata pépos, ews dv 


dmavres otpatevaonobe aot Tols maplodat 


, Money and 

, \ \ ve 

byov diddvat, Kal ra BédrATICTA ov av personal ser- 

Bano p ae RATS ine a a ¢« ce are ab- 

dkovonte aipeiobar, py & adv 6 Seiva 7 6 solutely neces- 
Sary. 


~ x ~ ~ 
deiva e€inn. Kav Tatra Tointe, ov Tov 
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~ b. ~ 
elmévTa povoy Tapaxphpua emawererbe, GAA Kal Huas 


avtovs tatepov, BéATiov Tav OdrAwy TpaypLdTov piv 
éx vTov. 
1 Leora Z. 
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> 
28 OYX! radta rapiorarai po yryvécke, © avdpes 
> A cd > X 7 > 
_ . AOnvato, 6rav Te eis Ta TPdypaTa aTro- 
The question is . ie i : p Pp 
notnow of pun- BréYrm Kai drav mpos Tovs Adyous ovs 


tshing Philip, , , “ ‘4 x - " - 
but of aiding &Kov@ TovS pev yap AOyous epi TOU 
our allies. A 
Tipwpjocacbar Pirimmoy dp® yryvopévous, 
Ta & mpdypata eis TooTO mporKovTa @oTe Sas p?) 
mevobueba avrol mpétepoy Kak@s oxéxracba dé€or. 
ovdty ovv &AXo por Soxodc.w of Ta Toradra €éyovTes 7 
tiv vrdbeow, epi Fs BovdrcterOe, odxi Thy odcav 

2 Ag - £ ta 2 X ¢ 4 > 
Qmapicravres Duly duapradvey. eyo © sre py mor 
éfjv th moda Kal Td adris tyewv adodpadrtes kal 
Pirtirmov Tipwphoacba, Kal pada axpiBads oida* én” 

2 a 3 > x2 ? 7 ~ > - -~ 
eHot yap, ovxi' mada yeyove tavra apdotepay viv 

, , nf ¢ \ ~ cA > 

Hévrot wérecopat Tove ikavdy mpodraBely AHuiy elvac 
29 | Tv mpdrny, draws rods cvppdxous cdooper, ed yap 
tobro BeBalws brdpEn, téte Kal mwepi Tod Tiva Tpdmov 

s , 2m der ~ 2 . Nah A 
Tiwwphoerat tis éxeivoy e€€orat cKoreiv'? mplv dt Thy 


2 ov D. * riva rypwpioerai tes kat dv tpdmov ekeora cxoreiv D, 
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apxiv op0as trobécbat, wdratov hyotpar wept Tis: 


TedEuTHAS OvTivoby Troveta Aa Ayor, 
€ X > & , = a 
O pv ody tapay Kalpss, & dvdpes *AOnvaion, 
"Ps a a 
elmep Tore, ToAAHS PpovTidos Kal BovdrjAs my 
ee > é present 
detrar eye dé ody 6 Te xph weEpl TOV Tap- crisis is most 
: : ; te difficult. 
évT@v cupPovrcdoat YadeTOTaTov hyodpmat, 
an eg T: A = i 
add’ Exeiy arrop@, Tiva xp Tpomov ® advdpes ’AOnvaio 


mpos buds tept avTdy elmeiv, mémeiopar yap e€ ov 


BN 5 Pale , , 5 7 cas 2 
TAP®V KAaL AKOUV@V ovvolda, Ta TWrEi@ TOV T Pay LaTov 


© ~ 5] 7? Lal ms A \ Va ta} 
bpas exmepevyévat TO wy BotrAecOar ra SéovTa mroveiy 
2 en , OS ce Mp kA Ren S| 5 4 
1 7@ ph ovviévar, a€:@ bt buas, dv pera wappynolas 
To@pat Tods dyous, Uropéverv, ToUTO Oewpotvras ef 
TaANOH r€Eyw, Kal Oia TobTO, va Ta Noa BeATio yévn- 
Tal’ Opate yap ws éx rod mpos yap Snunyopelv eviovs 
> ~ ae 7 A fs 
eis Wav TpoeAHrAvOe pox Onpias 7a TapovTa, 
’"Avayxkatoy 6& brovapBdvo pikpa TOV yeyernpévor 
Tpatov wuads vropvjcal. péuvnobe, @ 


; Seeks z You neglected 
dvdpes “AOnvaio, dr adanyyédOn Pirimros opportunities 


meee 5 5 3 e é Es in the past. 
bpiv év Opakn tpitov 7 Tétaptov €ros 
: re lal a XN 
toutl ‘Hpaiov retxos moAvopkév. Tore Tolvuy pijy pev 
Av patpaktnpidy, ToAA@Y S& Ad6yov Kai OoptPBov yryvo- 
péevov trap viv epndicacbe tertapdKovTa Tpijpels 
> cad 
Kabérxety Kal Tovs méxpl TEVTE Kal TETTAPAKOVTA ETOV 
J £ 
avrovs éuPaivey kal tdédavra é€nKovTa elopepery, 
A A ~ ie ~ 2 ~ - £ 
kal peta Tatra SveAPdyTos Tob EviavTov TovTOV Exa- 
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TopBaiy petayertviay Bondpopidy’ TovTov Tod pyvos 
poyis' pera Ta pvoripia déka vads ameoreiNare 
30 | €xovra kevas Xapidnpov kai wévte TédavTa apyupiou, 
as yap tyyyedOn Pirirmos dobevav } TEOveds (HAOE 
yap dudérepa), ovKérs Katpdv ovdéva tod Bonbeiv 
voploavres ageire? & dvdpes “AOnvaio: tov aroo7oXov. 
nv & obtos 6 Kaipos avréss ef yap Tére Exeioe EBon- 
Ojoaper, dorrep eWndicducba, mpoOtpws, ovK av 
nvexArct viv tiv 6 Piturmos cobeis, 
6 Td pev dO rére mpaxOevta ovK dv dAdws Exor' 
You have all viv 8 érépov modépou Kaipds Fee Tis, du’ 


themorereason x \ enh abe ae ae Tone N 
not to neglect OV Kal méepl TovT@y euynoOnY, Wa 1) 


the present. rayrd mdéOnre, ti di xpnodpeba & dvdpes 
"AOnvaio rovt@; ef yap pr BonOjoere mavti cbéver 
kata 7d duvariv, Oedoacbe dv tpdbmov dpeis éorpa- 
/ , a4 6 € \ @ re € ~ 
7THynkiTes wavta EvecOe drip Pirfmrov. sdrApxov 
’OrtvO.00 SUvapiv Tia KexTnpévor, kal divéxecO”’ obtw 
Ta wpdypata’ ovre Pirummos eOdppe Tovrovs ovO 
oro. Pirirmov, empdgamev Huets Kakelvor mpds pas 
ey ta e 7 “a ov 3 68 4 cand Dp ri 
elphvnv’ qv todto domep euTidiopd Te TO PirorTe 
kal duvoyxepés, modw peyddAnv edoppeiv trois éavrod 
Katpois SinAAaypévny mpos Huas. exodeudoat® deliv 
@oueba rods avOpérous Ex TavTos Tpbrou: Kai d mavTeEs 
8 €OpvAouy*, TodTo mwémpaktar vuvl dmwadHmore, Ti ody 
drérourov, ® avdpes "AOnvaio, mAv Bonbeiv eppw- 


tnddts D, 2 dpiere Z. * exodeujoa D. 4 eOpddouv réws D. B*. 
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, \ 6% 8 x ’ cant \ X 
Hévos Kal mpobipos; éy@ pev ody bpd’ ywpls yap 
THS Teplotdons dv Huds aicxtyns ef Kabudeipebd 
TL Tov Tpaypdrar, obde Tov P6Bov OB dv- Delay is not 


less dangerous 
than shame- 


exévTmv piv as exovor OnBatov Hpi, Sul. 


° = “~ ~ 
Opes A Onvaior pixpdv 6po Tov! perd radra, 


by 4 ? 
ameipnkotayv O&€ xphpact Poxéoy, pndevis 0 éumrodav 
wt “2 \ ra 7 XX 
dvtos Pilirmm Ta Tapiyvta KatactpeWapévm mpos 
~ 2 ~ a 
Tatra emikrivat TA mpdypara, | dAAX phy ef Tis Bev 81 
? a ~ b) 
eis TodTO advaBdAeTat Troincey Ta SéovTa, idciv ey- 
ybey BotrAeTar Ta Sewd, efdv akoveww AOL yryv6- 
peva, Kal BonOods éavT@ (nreiv, e£dv viv érépois adrov 
BonOeiv’ drt yap els ToUTO meploTHoeTar TA Mpdypara 
IN DS V4 7, 6 60 wo og on 
éay TA TapbvTa mpowpmeba, cxeddv topev Arravres SHtov, 
"AXAN Gre pev On Set BonOety, eiror Tis adv, wavTes 10 
2 7 ‘ 67 . ‘A oe fig ~ 4 
eyvékapev, Kai BonOjoopev’ 7d St Srrws, ToiTo éye. 


py Toivuy, & dvdpes "AOnvaior, Oavpdonre 


The laws 
yx a ~ 7, 
dv trapddogov eimw Tt Tois ToAdols, vopo- Bete the 
‘theorica’ 
Oéras Kabicare. év O& Totrois Tois vopo- must be re- 
vised. 


Oérais pi Once vopwov pndéva (clot yap 
ixavol bpiv), ddd rods eis 76 mapov PrAdmrovTas byas 
AvoaTe. Néyw SE TOds Trepl TGV DewpiKdv, TaPHs obTwo!, 11 
kal Tovs mepl TOV oTpaTevopéver evious, dv of pev TA 
oTpatiwTika Tots oko. pévovor Siavépovor Oewpixd, 
of 8&& rods arakrobvtas abdous Kabioraow, elra Kai 


rovs Ta d€ovTa Troteiv BovAopévous dOvporépous TroLovary, 


1 roy rov wt. D., [ror] wer. BY 
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~ ~ xX , 
éredav 8 Taira AvonTe Kal THY TOD 7a BEATIOTA 
~ ~ - 
héyew ddsv mapdoxnre aogpadh, THviKadta Tov ypa- 
3 om ‘ 
12 povra & wares iote Sri cuppéper (nreize. mply de 
its = x _ , a, x la 
ravra mpagal, pi) oKomeire tis eim@v Ta BEATICTA 
trép bpav vd dspav admohécOar BovdArjcerar’ ov yap 
c 7 y XN 7 ia 7 
eupyoeTe, GAAWS TE KaL TOUTOV povoOU mepiyiyver bat 
? ~ 2>O7 X Xx ed ER 
HédAovTos, mabeiy adikws TL Kakov Tov Ta’T ElTovTa 
kal ypdypavra, pndty d€ opedjoa Ta mpdypara, ara 
Kai els TO Aowrdy paddrov Er } vdv 7d Ta BEATICTA 
Aéyerv HhoBepdrepoy morpoa. Kal dew ye @ dvdpes 


5] a x 7 - , X ’ \ > A 
A@nvaio. rods vopous det tovtous Tods avtods af.ody 


oe | bs ’ - > ia 
€ Tebe . oT 
13 Phas duty olmrep see reébeixacw ov yap eoti Sixaoy 
32 Should de- | THY bev xapiv, }) wacay eBrawe! THY 


volve on those . “4 . a fag s . 
who passed ToAW, Tols TéTe Oeiow tradpxev, Thy 8 
’ Pp > ) 
the laws. Re ee ee a 
améxOevav, 8 Fs av amavres Gpewvov 
, lan ~ 
mpdgaimev, TO viv Ta BédATIoTAa eiwdvTe (npiay ye- 
? ‘ “~ col 
vécOa. mplv & radra edrperrioat, undapads ® avdpes 
’ - , ~ ~ <7 ~ 
AOnvaio pndéva afore TnALKOdTov eivar Tap bpivdare 
\ fo 
Tods vduous TovTovs mapaBdvTa pi) Sodvar Sixny, pnd 
A pee 2 4 > a »% ae NS 2 ~ 
ottws avénrov mare els MpodmTov Kakdv adrdv éuBareiv. 
’ *, >” >? ~ ’ A ~ an. 
4 OU piv ovd exeivd y byas adyvoeiv Set, d avdpes 
"Ab “” iv 4 > ‘\ , 
vaio, Tt igpa ovd 
Decrees are, 1 ty vig B ae ss 
* be ~ 
useless with- €oTW, adv pt) Mporyévntat 7d mrovelvy 
out action. SA > y ; 
eOérev Ta ye SdgavTa mpobdpas dspyas. 


el yap aitdpxn TA Wodiocpata fv } duds dvayxdgew 


1 €Bdarre D. 
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‘ 


& mpoonke: mpdtTew 7 mepl av av ypadh diampag 
poor p 7) Ep Ypapy Cvampaga- 
Ash ¢ “ x ~ 
oOa, ovr dy bpets ToAAa Wdifdpevor pixpd, waddov 
od Xx b a 
& ovdéy émpdrrete tottwv, ovre Pidummos tocodror 
- 
UBpixe: xpovov" mdédar yap dv Evexd ye Wdioudror 
3 , an? 
ededdket Siknv. Gd ovx obtw Tabr eye Td yap 15 
4 ~ Ler 4 = A a a 
mpadtrev Tod éyeww kal yeElporoveiy Uorepoyv dv TH 
S ya lou 7 >) -_ 2 7 pee | 
Tafel, mpotepov TH Ovvdwer Kal Kpeitrov éortiv, TobtT 
> } ~ a X re x G iA 4 ‘ \ > a 
ovy O€l TpogElval, TA O GAAA UTapPXEL Kal yap ElTeELy 
xX ca Renal, Sect aN > » oy A , 
Ta Oéovra map dplv cicivy & dvdpes A Onvato dvvépevor, 
a > Sand ix < -™ ? 4 x £ - A 
kal yvdvat wavtov byes o€draTro Ta pnOevTa, Kal 
mpadéat dé Suvicecbe viv, Edy opOGs moinTe. Tiva 16. 
4 , x 7 N > » 8 i) ~ ” 
yap xpovov 7 tia Kaipoy @ avdpes nvaio. Too 
a EY a a 
mapovros BeAtio (nreizte; 7 mote & Set mpdgere, «i 
\ es > ¢ X e 2m y N , 
BH viv; odx dmavta peyv jyav mpoeihnde Ta xXopia 
~ 4 
dvOpwros, ei d& kal Tavrns KUpLos THS XHpas yevycerat, 
- , 
Tavrev aloxioTa Teiobpeba ; ovX ovs, Ef TOAEUHOALEY, 
éroipws cdcew tmicxvodpeba | obror viv ry do we 88 
a D P x \ ? 
ToAepodvTat; ovK €xOpos; ovK Exov TA delay 
4 ee 
Hpéerepa; ov BdpBapos; ovx 6 Tt av eimor TIS; GAAG 17 
~ id e! 
mpos Oedy mévta edoayTes Kal povoy ovxi ovyKaTa- 
lal 2 
oKkevdcavtes avT@ T6TeE ToOvs airiovs, oiTLVES ELoL, TOUT@Y 
, > \ ‘) la bd x 7 > 
(nThoopev; ov yap avrol y aitio gpyoopey eivat, 
nn > ~ - ~ 7 
capes oida Toir éyd, ovde yap év Tois Tob TrokEpou 
a ~ ~ > ») 
kwdvvos TV puybvT@y ovdcis EavTOD KaTNYyopEl, AAA 
lot ~ ~ B. ~ 
Tod otpaTnyod Kal Tv mAnoioy Kai mévTwy paddov, 


Hrrnvra ©. duos dia mévras rods puydvtas  Sirov" 
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pévew yap ééqv TO KarnyopodvT: Tav GAdAov, «i de 
18 ror’ émoler Exacros, évixov dv. Kal viv ov éyer Tis 
Ta BédTioTa; avactas GAXos eimdtw, pt ToUToV 
airidoOw. €Erepos Eyer Tis BerATiw; Tavira soveire 


Recrimi. &ya0R Tbxn. GAN odx Hdéa Tadra; 


: = = , 

nations and ovKért TODO 6 Aéyor ad.Kel TARY ei d€or 

wishes are > : 
useless. evéacbat rapareire, dEacba piv yap! @ 


dvdpes ’AOnvaio padiov, eis tadtd waévO’ ca BovrAcrai 
Tis dOpolcavra? év ddiyo’ édéc Oat O€, bray wepi mpay-— 
pdrev mpotebh oKoreiv, ovKéO’ duotws etmopov, aA 
def ra BeATicTa avti tev HSéwv, dv pr cvvapddrepa 
19 £9, AapBdvev, ef SE Tis Hpiv Exec kal Ta Oewpixad 
éav Kal mépous érépouvs éyew oTpariwrixods, ody 
otros Kpelrrov ; elo tis dv. Ghp Eywye, elrep EcTw, 
® dvdpes “AOnvaior add\d Oavpd{o ef Te Tore 
avOpérev 1%) yéyovey } yevioera, av Ta wapévra 
dvahoon mpds & pr) Sei, Tv awévtT@y ebrrophoat mpos 
& det. GAN ofuat, péya Tots Towvros trdpxer Adbyols 
wap éxdéorov Bovdnoi, Sidrep padoTov amdvTav 
34 éorly abdriv efamatficar 8 yap | BovdrAcrar, Todd 
Exaotos Kai olerat, Ta S& mpdypata moAaKis ody 
20 obrw mépuxev, dpare ody @ avdpes ’AOnvaion tadé’ 
odrws, dws kal Td mpdypata evdéxerat Kal duvicecbe 
éfrévar kat pucddy kere. of Tor codpdvav ovde 
yevvaiov early dvOpdreav, eddXelrovrds te OV evdevav 


1 yap om. Z. 2 aOpoicavra D. Z. 
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xXpneatov Tav Tov Todhéu“ov edyepOs TA Tolatra 
dveidn pépew, oS emt piv Kopwiovs  raiture for 
kat Meyapéas adprdcavras ta Sada To- Sr 

pevecOat, Pirimmov 8 édvy moras “EX- e597 aceful. 
Anvidas edvdparrodiferOar 8 diopiav edodioy ois 
TTparevopevoais. 

Kai rat7 ody ty’ aréxOwpal rio bpav, Thy dddos 21 
mpoppnyar déyew* ov yap ovTas &ppwv ot8 arvyys 
eipt €y@ wore amex Odverbar BotrhecOar pndtv dpedeiv 
vopifev: add Sikaiov moditou Kpive Thy Tov Tpay- 
pdrov catnpiav dvi tis & TO réyew yxapitos ai- 
petcOat, kal yap Tovs éml Tdv Tpoyébvey hu@y AéyovTas 


~ a b] ~ 
dkota, eorep lows Kal bpeis, ods Erravobot — Tho srares- 


man’s duty 
zs not to 


~ ian PA ~ 
twdvu, TT@ TH er Kal 7@ Tpom@ THs — Please, 


~ J 
pev of mapiévres AmravTes pupodvTa d ov 


~ > - 
monrirelas xphoba, tov Apioretdny exetvor, rov Nikiav, 
‘ £ rat 2 lad A vs > o > ¢ 
Tov dpdvupov epavT@, Tov Meptkréa, €§ 0b 0 of dtepw- 22 
TOVTES Upas ovToL TepHvact PHTopes ‘Tt BovrAEoOe; Ti 
~ ? , lod 
ypdweo ; ribpiv xapicwmpat; mporérorat Ths mapavtixa 
~ b \ 
xapitos Ta Tis ToAEwS TpdypaTa Kal ToLavTl ovpBaiveL, 
~ / \ 
kal TX pev Tob’T@v mdvTa KaA@S EXEL, TA 
Ae 7 - ~ Cut to give 
&° dpérepa aicypas, Katror oxépacde, & — the best — 28 
advice 
Fe x ? a . 
dvdpes AOnvaio:, & Tis av Kepddara elrrev 
y+ a tS ae aes na 7, yo ‘ na J. 3 > ae 
€xo TOY T emi TGV Tpoydver Epyov Kal ToV Eh Vor. 
re € lA , \ 
érrat d& Bpaxds Kal yrdpipos byiv | 6 Adyoss ov yap 35 
a 7 > oi ? 7 
addoTplos buiv xpwpévors Tapadelypaciv aAX olkeios, 
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24 ® dvdpes AOnvaio, evdatpoow efeort yevéc Oat. Exeivor 


Lo 
or 


7 + > 2 a e 2 3)? 2 
toivuv, off ovK exapifov6 of réyovTes odd éedirovy 
aivtovs woTep Duds ovTo viv, wévTe pey Kal TETTA- 
pdkovta érn tav “EdAjvey pay éxdvtav, trElw@ & 

a rd 7 > A > 4 > ta 

vpia TddavTa Eels THY aKpoToAW ayn- 

Look at the con- ght ae ae. Ea 7 : e : - 7 

duct of the yayov, virmKove d€ 6 tratvrTny Thy xXopav 
statesmen ¥ ete a «ie 

of old—and *xav avrois Baciteds eorep EoTi mpoc- 

zts results, a : 

Ajxov BaépBapov” EdAnot, rodrd Sal Kara 
kal mwe(f Kal vavpaxodvTes Eotnoav tpérata adroit 
v4 ca A > - 7 7 ae ~ 
otpatevopevol, povor dt avOpdmrev KpeitT@ Thy Eni Tots 
epyos ddfav tov POovodvtwy KaTéduTrov. emi pev OF TOY 
€ ~ ~ ~ 
EdAnuixdy Foav Toobdro év S€ Trois Kata Thv wodAw 
aS La © ~ »~ - ~ ae ~ 
avthy Oedcacbe drroto, &v Te Tois Kowoils Kal éy ToIs 
idiots. Snpooia pev tolvuy oikodopypatra Kal Kady 
Toadra Kal tocadra Katecxevacay jpiv lepav Kai 

“A > 7 > 4 o b | ~ 2 

Tov év TovToas avabnudtoy Sore pndevi Tay em 
ta Ag ~ e 7O7 > cd 7 
ylyvopévery drepBorryv AcreiPOar (dia & ofrw cdppoves 


by \ 7 2 ~ ~ 4 »~ 7 
joav Kal opidpa év TO THs Torwrelas HOE pévovres 


> ~ 9 
26 bore THY ApioreiSov Kal thy Mirziddov cal rdv Tore 


ANapmpev oikiay ei Tis dpa oidey bay brola ToT éoTiv, 
Ope THs Tod yelrovos oddity cEnvorépay odcav ov yap 
els meplovotay émpdtrero avTois Ta THS méAews, GAN 
76 Kowov avfew Exaoros wero Seiv, éx 8 Tod Ta pey 
‘EXAnvikd mots, Ta SE mpds Tods Beods edoeBds 


? a - 
7a 8 &v adrtois tows Sioikeiy peyddrnv elkéras €éx- 


27 ThoavTo evdaipoviav, TéTe pev Oi TodTov Tdv Tpéror, 
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F x 7 2 2 > 
elx€ Ta Tpadypata exeivois, xpwpévors ois eirov mpo- 
. x. or A ~ ins A = ~ 
ordtais’ vuvi de was byiv) bd TeV xpnoTay Tay viv 
Xx x > 
Ta mpdypara | ter; apd ye dpotws xal 
. = nae c and compare 
TapamAncios; ois? Ta pevy GAA ClwTa, it with the 
ae a esent, 
TOAN av Ex@v eimeiv GX Sons dravres 2 
t ~ 2 7 3 7 4 7 X 
6pare e€pnpias emeiknppévor, Kai Aaxedaipovioy pev 
> ~ 2 
adrohodérav, OnBaioy & acyédov dvtav, Trav & Gov 
Wei x »~ 3 , x ~ 4 £ = > 
ovdevos Gvros afidxpew TEpi Tay TpaTeloy Hply ayti- 
3 ~ 2 ~ ~ 
régéacba, efov 8% hyiv Kal 7a Hpérep altdv adogares 


4 ~ 
éxetv Kal TA T@v GAdov SOixaia BpaBedvewv, ameorepy-: 


xX 7 > ‘4 7 | \ a 
peOa piv ydpas oixeias, trAElw & 7 x Oua Kal revTakécta 
Tédkavta avndrdéxapey cis ovdty Séov, ods 8 &y 7G 

7 7 2 7 > ca D4 > 
ToAEu@ ovppdxous extnodpcba, ciptvns odans amo- 
Aodéxaciy obo, éxOpov & EG pas adrods THdiKodrov 
> 7 a 4 2 s 7 ca 
qokikapey, 7) dpacdrw tis epol mapedOdv, dev 
dddobev icxupis yéyover 7 map pay attav Piurmos. 

~ ~ , ~ ~ 
GAX @ Tay, ci TadrTa gatros, Ta y & atth TH TOE 
~ » » ‘ a > = 4 * x 
viv dpewov tye, Kal ti ay cimeiy tis Exot; Tas 
émdrges as Kovi@pev, kal Tas 6dods as emioxevd oper, 
Kal Kpjvas, Kal Anpovs; amoBdéaTe 6% pos Tovs 
Taira modiTevopévous, av of pev ek TT@XaY TAOvCLOL 
yeyovacwy, of & e€ dddgwv Evripot, Evin Se Tas idias 
oikias tav Snpooiwy oixodopnudrev cepvorépas ici 
S ae xX | =~ 7 2 - 7 
Kateckevacpévol, 6o@ 6& Ta TIS TOAEwS EAATTH YEYOVE, 
TocovT@ Ta TovTeY NvENTAL, 
1 juivD.Z. 2 olsom.Z. * & om. D,, [3°] B» 


36 


29 
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S rs 7 
30 Tt d} 7d mévrov aiztiov tTodtwv, Kal ri Of more 
> ~ = ee ae a oe 
dmavr elxe Kahas Tore Kal vdv odk opOas; drt TO pey 
The Athenian 


people are now Shpos Seamotyns Tv TwodiTevopévay Hy Kal 
enslaved, 


~ ~ ss £ 
mpetov! Kal orpatreverOat ToAM@Y avTOS Oo 
XN 


rs + So Te, A“ ’ 43 ‘ 
Kbpios avTos amdvTev tav ayadev, Kai - 
ee ~ xX 
dyannrov hv mapa Tod Shpov Tay aAv ExdoT@ Kal 
37 Tinis Kal dpyfs Kal &yabod ris peradraBeiv | viv dé 
~ a \ 
31 -otvavtiov KUpio. pry of modtTevdpevor TOY @yabar, Kal 
as ? icf ca c “~ a5 ~ 2 
Sia TovTev &ravta mparrerat, vueis & 6 SHpos Exvevev- 
\ ba 
piopévor Kal Tepinpnuévot xphpata Kal guppdxous &y 
bmnpérou Kai mpocOynkns pméper yeyévnabe, dyama@yres 
edy peradiddct Oewpixdy tyuiv 7) Bondpimia trépyoow 
ovTol, kal TO mavrey avdpedratov, Tav bueTepoy avTav 
xdpiv mpocogeirere. of & ey adtH TH mode Kabelp- 
gavres buds emdyovow emi tadra Kal riOacevover 
~ lal > 
32 xetponders adrois mowbvres, Eote & odd€ror, ofuat, 
Béya kal veavixoy ppdvnpa rAaBeiv pixpd Kal paddra 
~ a 
mpdtrovras’ oOmot atta yap dv T& emitndedpata Tov 
? 6 ? ee ~ ge og ‘ \ ? 4 
avOparov 7, ToLodTrov avdyxn Kal 7d Ppdvnpa exew. 
tadra pa tiv Arjpntpa ovK av Oavpdoamu ei peifov 
Ds age 3 Ss a 6 ws , ~ , 
elmévTt €mol yévoito map buov BA&Bn Tov emoinKsrov 
oEN 2 6 is Oe x 7 \ 4 te 3 
avrTa yevérOar odd? yap mappnola mepl révTav del map 
dpiv eotiv, ddAN Eywye bri Kai viv yéyove Oavyd(o., 
’ a 3 a 
33 «© Edy ovv @ddQ viv y Eri draddAayévtes ToUT@Y TOV 
2 “~ B] 
eOev eOedAjonte oTparevecOai Te Kal mpdrrew aéios 


1 apdrepov D. 
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A a \ A A 
bpav avtav, kal tals mepiovoiais tais ofkor Tavra.s 
2 Los ‘ a4 Aa ~ 
ahoppais emt ta tEw Tov ayabdv yxphoncbe, tows 
dv, icws & dvdpes “AOnvaio rédevdv TH 

A is Z : ? ae Lt ts not too 
Kat péeya xtnoacbe adyabdy, Kal Tov late, even 

- Ld > 7 aA ~ now, 
TolovT@y Anppadtev amaddAayein7e & Tots 
2 ~ x ~ BY a “A 2 y 
doOevoto. mapa tov latpav aitios Sidopévois €orkey, 

\ \ sage) \ Ona 2 4) v2 3 6 , 
Kal yap ovT laxdv éexetva! evTiOnow ott arobvioKev 
€@ Kal Tatra, & vépecOe viv byeis, ote Tocadra 
2 a > / 4 < > Cf eo! ? 
eat bate @pédelav Exew TiIVa OLtapKh, oT dmroyvovTas 

lel 4 ~ 
Go TL TpdTTew €d, GAN EoTL TadTa Thy éxdéoTou 
peOvpiay | tudv emavgdvovta, ovkotv od piobopopay 3g 
déyets; Hhoe tis, Kal Tapaxphyad ye tiv adrhy 34 
> » ? - oe 

ctytag andvrav, & dvdpes “AOnvaiot, iva if we re- 


me A y x , , arrange the 
Tov Kowav ExaoTos TO péEpos AapBdvor, PLE ot ee 


Z 
~ 4 , 4 
érov Séotro 4h wérs, TOO Urdpyo. eEeatiy Pubic money. 
~ 7 ers 
dyew hovxiav; otkor pévov® Bedriwv, Tob dv Evdevay 
BJ - ~ > S. >, 7 4 
avdykn TL Tolely aloxpov amndrdAaypevos. ovpBaiver 
~ e NG , 7% Cee 
Tl ToLovTOV Olov Kal TA Viv 5 OTpAaTL@THS avTOS UTapXeaV 
Bees “A 3 oN + iA a d \ AYA J 
amd Tov avtav TovT@Y AnppdTav, bomEp EaTL Cikator 
a Y n , 6 Ave 
bmép ths marpidos, eat Tis E~w THS HALKias Vpwv ; 
Ks a 5) “~ an? 
dca ovTos atdktws viv AapBdvov ovK wpedet, Tabr 
’ J ~ \ ~ K 
éy ton ré€er AapBavérw® mdvr epopdy Kat S.oikdy 35 
7) ey \ Y , 
& xp} mpdrrecbat, bras dé ott apedwy ovTE mpoa bets, 
‘\ ? 4 ” 
TAY piKpov tiv ataglay dvedhov els Tag Hywyov 
~ ~ ~ 7 
Thy moAwW tiv abriy Tod AaBeiv, To orparevecOa, 


1 ekeiva ob loxiv D, =? pevav ef D. BY, * Aap Sdvev Z. 
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~ ~ ~ af 7 a 
rob dikdfe, Tod Tovey TODO 6 tt KAO HAtKiav ExacTos 
eA ‘ e x oA 7 - > »” 
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Bela RG: 
ANALYSIS. 
i. Prologue. 


THIs is no new matter now before us, Athenians; and therefore § 1. 
I may be pardoned for rising first. Older and more experienced persons 
have had opportunities of speaking in previous meetings, and the result 
has shown that the advice they have given is useless. 


ii. Preparation. : 

Our position is not a matter for despondency, for the chief cause of §§ 2-12. 
our past misfortunes is the best hope of future success. Had we already 
exerted ourselves to the utmost, we could never do more than we 
have done. Remember what the power of the Lacedaemonians was 
when we assailed it in the interests of Hellas; and you will then feel 
that nothing need alarm you, when watchful; and if an outburst like 
this on Philip’s part fills you with apprehension it is due to your own 
negligence. 

If any one thinks that Philip’s power and possessions make him a 
dangerous enemy, he is certainly right; but caution must not cause 
us to be timid. Philip was not deterred from his successes by the 
thought of our power and our possessions. He regarded these 
possessions as the prize of war, and knew that those who are present 
gain the goods of the absent, and those who will toil the goods of those 
who will not. This is the secret of his success. Everyone is ready 
to become the ally of one who is prepared and willing to do what is 
required. In the same way if you were to cast aside these dilatory habits, 
and do your duty, each in his several capacity, you would 1ecover what 
you have lost by your negligence, and punish Philip. He is not a god; 
his power is not fixed and immutable; he has his enemies who lie in 
wait for a favourable opportunity, but are paralyzed by your negligence. 
This must now be cast aside; Philip now no longer gives you his 
choice of rest or activity; he uses threats, he is never content with the 
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FIRST PHILIPPIC. ANALYSIS. §§ 2-22. 


acquisitions, but desires more, and throws out his nets on every side. 
What then do you wait for? When, if not now, will be the time 
for action? Are you waiting fer compulsion? Is not shame the 
strongest compulsion for the free? Why ask ‘What is the news?’ 
when a Macedonian is defeating Athenians and arranging the affairs of 
Hellas? Is not that the last and latest intelligence? What matters it 
whether Philip is dead ?—your conduct will soon create a second Philip. 
It is by our negligence, not by his own strength, that he has become 
what he is. Even if he died and fortune favoured you, you are in no 
position to avail yourselves of the favour. 


iii. Demosthenes’ Proposals. 


I will assume that all are agreed that a change of this kind 
must take place, and I shall attempt to lay before you details of the 
plan we ought to adopt. If I speak of new modes of preparation, do 
not suppose that I wish for delay. I neither seek it nor oppose it. ‘At 
once, to-day,’ are not always seasonable words. They cannot retrieve 
the past. What we want is a power which can remain in arms till the 
war is brought to an end. 

Prepare 50 triremes, and be ready, if need be, to go on board 
yourselves. Then furnish transports and boats for half our cavalry. 
These will be a check on the sudden expeditions of Philip to Pylae, 
Chersonesus, and Olynthus. He will see that you have roused your- 
selves from your negligence; and even if you do not actually set sail, 
you will force him to stay at home from fear, or you will be able to 
attack his country when undefended. In addition to this, we ought to 
have a force able to carry on the war continuously. I do not mean a 
great force like those which are so easily got together on paper, but 
a force which shall be our own, and obey our general. This force 
must be properly fed and supported. As to the composition of the 
force and other details, the whole number of soldiers should be 2000, 
and 500 of these Athenians, serving for a brief period in rotation—the 
rest may be mercenaries, There must be 200 horse, and 50 of these 
Athenians, serving in rotation like the foot—and transports for these. 
There should also be ten triremes to keep Philip’s fleet in check. This 
force, small as it is, will, I think, be sufficient. 

The force must not be greater. than this, for we have not the means 
to support it; and part of it must .be formed by citizens. When 
mercenaries and citizens have fought side by side, they have been vic- 
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torious, but mercenaries without citizens only win victories over our own 
friends and allies. Or they abandon the war in which the city is engaged, 
and go away to Artabazus, for their general cannot control them without 
pay. But if we pay regularly, and part of the force is composed of 
citizens, we shall be able to control the movements of the army. Our 
present course is ridiculous. We are at war, but the officers we elect, 
with one exception, are busied with processions and similar matters 
at home. We even employ foreigners in their place, like Menelaus, to 
whom the affairs of the city are entrusted, while our own hipparch 
goes to Lemnos. 

The sum required for the bare subsistence of this force is go talents 
and a little more: 40 talents for 10 ships, and 40 for 2000 soldiers 
at the rate of 10 drachmae a month for each soldier, and for the 
200 horse 12 talents, allowing 30 drachmae a month to each man. 
It is not necessary to provide anything beyond a bare subsistence ; 
the rest the army will provide for itself without doing injury to any 
Hellene or ally. And now I will read to youa schedule of the mode 
in which this money can be provided. 

This is my proposal; but whatever is decided on let us carry it out 
in action. 


iv. Lxplanation and Justification of the Proposals. 


A standing force is necessary as you will see even more if you 
consider the situation of Philip’s country, and the nature of the 
navigation. Philip avails himself of the contrary winds and achieves 
his successes when you cannot reach him. Expeditions are therefore 
of no use, for they are always too late. We can use Lemnos and other 
islands as a winter station, and in the summer we shall be secure off the 
coast and harbours of Macedonia. 

The immediate application of the force will be in the hands 
of the general in command. But if you provide the force and restrict 
it by law to this war, if you provide means and demand reports, there 
will be an end to these ceaseless and ineffectual deliberations. You will 
also prevent Philip from making a source of income out of your allies, 
and doing injuries to you; there will be an end of these attacks on 
Lemnos and Imbros, of the seizure of merchantmen, and the mission- 
ship. These outrages you have been unable to prevent, because you 
have never been in time with your assistance. Yet in your festivals 
there is none of this backwardness. What is the reason of this contrast ? 
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More money is required for the festivals than for war; and the number 
of those who take a part in them is greater than the number of your 
soldiers. But in the festivals everything is done by law; it is known 
long beforehand who is responsible for each part of the performance. 
This is not the case in the arrangements for war. We hear a piece 
of news, and begin fixing on our trierarchs, arranging and rearranging 
till the opportunity is over and what we wished to save is lost. Oppor- 
tunities will not wait for our indecision, and our ordinary force is of no 
use in a case of emergency. Hence Philip is emboldened to write such 
letters as this. 


The Letter. “ 


A great deal that is said in this letter is true; more true than 
pleasant to hear. But we must not pass a thing over in silence because ~ 


it is unpleasant; such self-deception is disgraceful. "We must lear 
that those who would go to war in a right spirit must not be in 
the rear of events, but lead them; for statesmen should lead events as 
generals lead armies. You have a power greater than any other city, 
Athenians; yet you have never used any part of it at the right moment. 
Your manner of making war with Philip is like the boxing of barbarians. 
As he follows the blows inflicted, so you follow Philip from place to 
place, but you foresee and prevent nothing. This conduct must come 
to an end now. This restlessness would seem divinely implanted in 
Philip to prevent you from submitting to some shameful reproach of 
cowardice, and to rouse you to action. We went to war to punish 
Philip; we shall fight in the end to prevent ourselves from suffering 
some great harm at Philip's hands. He will not stop if no one interferes; 
will you do nothing then but send empty triremes and idle hopes? Shall 
we not go on board and march out with some part of our soldiers? 
Shall we not sail against his country? War will find out his weak points, 
but if we remain at home, nothing will come of it. Whenever a part 
of our forces has taken the field heaven’s blessing has been upon them; 
but nothing has ever been achieved by foolish hopes and idle decrees; 
such expeditions are the laughter of our enemics, and the terror of our 
allies. What can you expect when the general is in command of 
miserable ill-paid mercenaries, when the orators here give false accounts 
of his actions and you vote for whatever comes first ? 


To prevent this you must yourselves be witnesses of the actions. 


of the generals and judges of their conduct. Now each of the generals 
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is put on trial for his life twice or thrice, and yet not one will contend 
with the enemy. They would rather die the death of kidnappers 
and cutpurses than fall like soldiers. Meanwhile we have all kinds 
of reports about Philip and his extravagant purposes, as though 
Philip were likely to entrust his designs to the foolish men who talk 
about them. One thing is certain; he is our enemy and has deceived 
us; and the future is in our hands. If we do not fight with pie 
in Macedonia, we shall have to fight with him here. 


v. Conclusion. 


I have chosen to speak openly: I wish it were certain that such § 51. 


openness is as good for me who speak as it is for you who hear. Still 
whatever the consequences to myself, I have spoken what I believe 
to be for your advantage, 


mpowvribero. mpovxe:to cod. Harl. Imperfect because the discussion 
of the subject is just beginning (al mp@ros dvacrds). 

émurxav dy is the main apodosis, which is then split up into two alter- 
native consequences, jovyiay dy Ayov and aditos dy éretpwpny. For éws 
with ind. aor. after a clause with dy cf. Plat. Gorg.506 B #déws dy 
ToUTy €rt iedeyopunv ews aie tiv Tov Apdiovos anédaxa pyaow. 

Though Demosthenes was at this time thirty-three years old, if born 
in 384, he was not in the habit of speaking on public questions. His 
previous public orations are those on the Symmories, for Megalo- 
polis, and on the freedom of the Rhodians. He had also spoken the 
orations against Androtion, Leptines, Timocrates, and Aristocrates. He 
here assumes an independent position, and criticises the opposite party 
(Enbulus, etc.), who allowed the war with Philip (since 357 B.c. on account 
of Amphipolis) to linger on without vigorous measures of any kind. 

arept @v. There is a doubt whether émép or mepi should be read. 


‘Either is permissible, as Sauppe has shown; cp. Ol. 2. 3 60° dv eto tis 


imép rovTwv, De Cor. 17 ba inép THs eipnyns KarepevoaTd pov, ib. 76 
ovbdey ainiatar éue inép rod moAéuov, Meid. 24 Tovs yap imép TovTwY 
Adyous dvayKatoratous mpoeTely 7Hyodpat, infra 43. 

é« tod tapeAnAuOdtos xpovov. For this use of é* cf. De Cor. 26 
6 8& rovr’ é« navrds tov xpdvov pddior’ émpayparevero, Lept. 141 
era peyioras Sidor’ éx mavrds Tov xpévov Swpeds. It may be explained 
in one of two ways: (1) From the beginning of the past is=during the 
past, or (2) ‘On the side of, looking towards, the past.’ Cf. 70 é« rs 
TadAqvns recxos (Thuc. 1. 64), and the next § in which it is opposed 
to mpos Ta péAdorTa. 

7a SéovTa . . . cuveBovAevoav closely corresponds to der Bovrevebar. 


~ 


i 


§ 2. 


FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 2-4. 


ov8é repeats and emphasises the negative. Cf. F. L. 30 ob yap el 
gavros xp7o6" ipeis cis Ta Kowa woAAdMs GvOpewas Kal TA mpaypaT 
zori patra dv 4 wédus Gfwdra wapad Tois ddAous, OSE woAAOD Sei, where- 


_Shilleto quotes from Schaefer Eur. Phoen. 1649 ov« dy mpodoinv, 


§ 3. 


€ 4, 


ovdérep mpacoav Kar@s. 

8 ydép éott yelpiotov . . . totro BéATic Tov, emphatic order, the re- 
lative clause being placed first. 

avr&v, partitive genitive. 

trapxe, cf. 4 imapxotons, ‘the best you have to rely upon,’ of 
resources ready to hand, which can be counted upon; cf. 4 ete. 
Xen. Anab. 1. 1 Maptoaris pev 53 4 parnp irnpxye Te Kupe. 

qrolowvTwv . . . mpatTovrav. Note that the main idea is expressed in 
the participle, not in the finite verb; cf. De Cor. 27 iv’ €yévrev tov 
Opaxav .. . radra Ta xwpia . . . otrw yiyvows’ of Spxa, ‘that the 
Thracians might be in possession when the oaths were taken,’ where 
ovr emphasises the idea expressed in the participle. For the use 
of movety and mparrew cf. infra 5, 7. 

yevéoOar. For the aorist after éAwis cf. L. and S. sub v. éAmi(w and 
éAmis. dv must go with jy. 

kai tap’ dAAwv, etc. Cf Thuc. 1. 42 dy évOupnOévres kat vewrepds 
Tis mapa mpecBurépwy adra pabwy. 

jAleqv .. . ds Kadds, for the accumulation cf. infra 36 aére kal 
mapa tod kal ri AaBdvra Ti Sef woreiv; The reference is to the 
so-called Corinthian war 394-387 B.C., in which the Athenian generals, 
Chabrias and Iphicrates, distinguished themselves. 

mpoonkévrws. For Athenian traditions cf. De Cor. 202 foll- 
dyouv.Conevn wept mpareiwy Kat tinps Kat Séens kwSvvedovca mavta Tov 
aidva diareréXexe Kat rade’ otrw cepa xal mpoohkovra Trois dpyerépors 
HOeoww, etc. 

ovBev dvdtvov érpatare, ‘you acquitted yourselves most worthily of,’ 
For the negative form of the expression cf. od waAdv, ‘dishonourable ;’ 
ov« toa, ‘much greater,’ etc. 3 od« éraw&, ‘I am displeased with.’ 

W Sire... Kal Oedonobe. Demosthenes is fond of ‘double- 
barrelled’ phrases. Cf. De Cor. 10 breAnpate kat yryymoxere, 31 
TroAepety Kal Siaépec@ar, etc. 

pvdarropévors . . . Gv ddtywpire. For the variation of the con- 
struction cf. De Cor. 313 ody? &’ Seay . . . dAAA puddTTay, ete. 

otov &v BovAow%e. Conditional, ‘such as you would wish,’ if you 
had your choice. ’ 

€xpijv, imperfect, ‘when the occasion arose in the past.’ 

el 8€ ris, etc. For the form of the sentence ef. Ol, 2: 22. 
tis Drapxovoys duv., the force at his disposal: cf. supra 2. 
tad xwp‘a mavra, the places enumerated below. 
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amoAwdAévar rH dA, lost to, not by, the city. 

pévrou after pév, cf. Ol. 3. 2. So supra 3 érera is used after 
TpWTov pev. 

oiketov with efycuer. KkuKA@ with mdvta. todtrov = with which we 
are now concerned. As to the fact, about 364 B.c. Timotheus took 
Potidaea, and Athenian «Anpodyo. were sent there. He also took 
Torone, and joined Pydna and Methone to the Athenian alliance. 

Pydna was taken by Philip in the autumn of 357; Potidaea in the 
spring of 356. The latter city was an ally of Athens, which Philip 
sacrificed to the Olynthians. Methone was taken in the autumn of 353. 

€@vGv, Illyrians, Paeonians, etc.: cf. Ol. 1. 23 dAAd phy tov ye 
Tlaiova al rov “IkAvpioy Kal admA@s rovTovs Gnavras HyeioOa yp 
adrovépous Hdiov dv Kal éAevOépous 7) SovAous elvar. These were finally 
crushed in 355 B.C. 

éoxe THY yvepny, ‘had formed the opinion.’ 

émrexiopata tis attrod yxmpas, posts in or commanding his 
country; cf. Arn. on Thuc. 1.142. The simple genitive of the object has 
the same force as the genitive with xara in De Cor. 87 érevd) roivuy 
éx THs EiBoias 6 ®. ééndAadn . . . Erepoy Kara THs wédhews EniTErXiopoy 
eCnret, 

atrod refers to a subject to be supplied to épyyov évra. For subject 
omitted with participle cf. Ep. Phil. 10 ef 6e¢ mavta tadda 
mapadindvta ovvtTdpws eineiv, 

metrolnkev, Empatev, Cf. supra 2, ‘ achieved,’ ‘set about.’ 

etSev. Cobet conj. 7dev. But the use of the word is quite legiti- 
mate, and the sense requires an aorist tense, just as we have écxev 
above, and xpyodpevos below. 

&0Aa rod toAcuov Ketpeva évy péow, metaphor from the palaestra. 

kal yap rot, etc. ‘For in truth this was the view on which he 
acted.’ Cf. Chers. 66. 

&s dv, etc.=ds ty Zyo, ef tis EAdY Exot. ws dy is used elsewhere 
without the optative being expressed. Cf. De Cor. 291 odx ds dy 
evvous ToAiTns axe THY Yyvopny. 

émt: cf. Mid. 213 typnoare tiv yvmpny ravrny ed’ ts viv éoreé, 
Chers. 14 pévew éni rhs dvoias THs abrns Gorep viv. 

yeveoOar én, ‘take your stand upon.’ Cf. the expression d6éns émBjvat 
in Soph. Phil. 1463. 

eipwvelav. Ar. Eth. 2. 7. 12 meph pey ovy 70 dAnOes 6 pev péoos 
dAnoOns Tis, Kal % pecdTys GAjnIea AeyécIw, % 5 mpoorolnats % bev ent 7d 
peifoy ddaoveta nal 6 éxav avriy ddalwv, 4 8 ént 7d édarrov eipwvela 
wat cipwv: so here eipwveia is a feigned profession of incapacity. 
eiopépetv. By voluntary contributions, or, by passing a decree for an 
eicpopé or extraordinary tax on property. For the elopopd and the 
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mode in which it was raised, see SchOmann, Greek Antiquities, E. T. 
p. 455. 6 8 év nAucta, cf. infra 21. 

ouveAévrt 8’ GAGs =‘ plainly and briefly.’ For this idiomatic use of 
the dative see Goodwin Gr. Gr. 184, 5. [It is doubtful whether amA@s 
should be retained, the more so as some MSS. have adzAd@s eireiv.] 

tpav attav yevéoOar. Cf. Ol. 2. 30 Sef 53) Tavra éwaverras xai 
tpay airy ért Kal viv yevopévous, ‘become masters of yourselves.’ 

trove, “will have to do.’ 

7a kateppadupnpéva, ‘ what has been Jost by indolence’ (xara-), 

mipwpyoecGe : cf. infra 43, and Ol. 3. I. 

a@dvara, part of the predicate. 
ptoet tts. No particular person is meant. ‘ He has enemies.’ 
kal T&v «.7.A., ‘even among those who.’ * 


boa trep kai év dAAcis Tiolvy. . . kav Tots. Note that the «ai is used 


with both terms of the comparison, to mark the correspondence. 


mavra tadra, all these elements of danger, hatred, fear, jealousy, etc., 


which are personified. 

dtrootpop yy, ‘have no resort.’ dy7i rod xaraguvyhv, Harpocr., ‘no 
place to which they can repair and make head against him.’ Cf. 
Timocr. 9 évovons S& cddeyuiads ér’ adwocrpopis TOU pr) Ta xpHuaTa 
éxew buas. 

45n, ‘at once:” for the position cf. Ol. 2. 26. 

&v@pwros: cf. Ol. 1. 23, infra 50. 

twpootreptBddAerar: cf. De Cor. 231 7a Aormd Tay mpayparay mepi- 
Baddépevos : the word is also used of catching fish. 

mepioroxiferat, metaphor from hunting, used again Phil. 2. 27. 
This and the preceding metaphor are taken from two different kinds of 
net, the casting-net (dupi8Anorpoy) and the stake-net. 

émeaddv ri yévyrar; cf. Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 14 GAN Grav Ti Touowor 

vomels avTods God pporTiCey ; 

vy At’, used in stating a supposed answer or objection, cf. de F. L. 
158 GAAd vi AC & TodTe TO yxpivw Tods Sprovs ~kaBov Tapa Tar 
ouppdxov. ‘But it will be said, What are you waiting for? For 
necessity, do you say? Then what name are we to give to what is 
happening now?’ For vdv out of its place cf. #5 above, 8. 

elmé por: cf. Ar. Ach. 319 elvé po ti pecdduec@a; and for the 
Athenian love of news, ef. infra 48, De Cor. 158, etc., ete. 

atrav muv@dver@ar, ‘enquire from yourselves,’ etc., from each other. 

yévouro yap dy Tu kawwétepov ; ‘why, what news could you have to equal 
this? Is it not news indeed?’ ydp is common in questions expressing 
astonishment. 


MakeSadv dvip “AQnvalous. For the antithesis cf. De Cor. 68 70. 


pev ev TIEAAD tpapévte ... duty 8 odow *APnvators, 
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KatatoAepOv: cf. F. L. 315 épas kateroditevoato &. and 337 
@s Kabvmoxpivotpevor ipas, ‘defeating,’ ‘ getting the better of.’ This may 
refer to the carrying off of the trireme from Marathon, as well as to 
such disasters as the loss of Potidaea and Methone. Philip may be 
said to have arranged the affairs of Thessaly after the defeat of 
Onomarchus and the Phocians. 

dtoukGv : used of Athens and her empire, Isocr. Paneg. 4. 120 Toi 
avTois vépos anacas Tas TéAEs SuwKodpey, infra § 12, 

Tapa Thy aitot Pouny, ‘owing to his own strength.’ For this use 
of mapa cf. De Cor. 232 navi yap tapda Todro obx épas yéyove Ta Tov 
“EAATvaw, ei Tout! TO PHua GAAG pt TouT dedexOnv eyw. 

Kattot kat todro, ‘and yet there is this fact too:’ cf. De Cor. 
123. 

7a THs TUxynS. Soph. Phil. 497 7a ry Siaxdvwr; infra § 45. 

F tpets empeAotpefa. The verb is attracted to the person of the 
nearer subject. Cf. Thuc. 1. 82 6b001 domep cal Hpeis iw ’AOnvalwy 
émPovAevopeda. 

totr éepydcatto, sc. To &. rabeiy 71. 

émotavtes, ‘you would come upon (or get the control of) all his affairs 
in their confusion and manage them to suit your pleasure.” épiordvat 
(émotHvac) is used in Demosth. in two senses: (1) of sudden advance or 
attack, cf. Phil. 2. 5 Omws . . . pnd’ émornoera péyeOos Suvapews, and 
F. L. 323 émorjoa ra mpdypata ayaydévras apyw (‘bring matters 
suddenly upon you,’ Schaefer; but see Shilleto’s note) ; (2) of putting 
a person in command or control. F. L. 34 70 Tov Pidimmov émorhoa 
Tols Tpayyact. 

Amphipolis was the prize which the Athenians had striven in vain 
to recover since it was lost in B.c. 424. At the time of his accession 
Philip had deluded them with the hope that he would place the city 
in their hands. 

amnprnpévor. Schol. xexwpispevor. Cf De Cor. 59 Kat pe pndels 
broAdByn anapray tov Adyov THs ypapys, ‘that I am disconnecting my 
argument from the indictment.’ Here ‘you cannot bring your minds 
or your preparations to bear on them.’ 

e0éAovras imdpxeww, stronger than é6éAev, ‘to be willing from 
the first:’ ef. De Cor. 95 totro yap imapyew tyas cidéras Fyovpa, 
‘know already,’ 228 tmdpyxew eyvwopévous Ene A€yeir, etc. 

écov and ovetwas require the repetition of dmaAAdfat ay ofopar. 

ai 54, ‘at once:’ cf. De Pace 9. 

Kpivate . . . mpohapPBdvere. Note difference of tenses; aor. of 
final decision, pres. of a prejudice influencing them throughout the speech. 

pw, vulgo «ai yy, but the simple opposition is often used. Cf. Chers. 
57 iva rovrous KpivyTe, pr PidAimmov apivnade. 

II 


§ 11. 


§ 12. 


§ 13. 


g 14. 


§ 15. 


§ 16. 


§17. 


FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 14-17. 


mpérepov mpoAapB. For the pleonasm cf. supra 7 mdArw dvadnypecde. 

katviv mapackeuyv, ‘a new mode of preparation, which from the 
fact that it is hard and implies a radical change will take up time. 

TaXv THhpepov are the words used by the speakers urging immediate 
measures. 

7a ye H5q Yeyevnpéva. “ye emphasises the participle as containing the 
reason: ‘we cannot possibly prevent what is fast. Cf. Megalop. 8 
Sixaov piv ov, cvyxwpO 8 éyary éGoa xai pndey evavTiwGijvar Tois ye 
Tay avTay petracxova: mvduvev (=quippe qui). 

With 6s &v Seitq supply els 5€ov A€feu. 

€ws dv «.7.A. These words show that as yet (351 B.C.) Demosthenes 
had not fully recognised the serious nature of Philip’s schemes. 

émayyéAAetar...imdcxests. See Sauppe’s note, ‘émayyéXAec@a: ultro 
promittere ; dmoxveio@a: et ultro et rogatum polliceri;’ but there is no 
difference here. 


76 mp&ypa, ‘the contents (of the proposal) will soon allow you to 


decide.’ 

Tpifpets tevrykovra. A small number compared with the total 
of the Athenian navy at the time, which Demosthenes puts at 309, 
Symm. 13. 

mAcuoréoy, sc. dv. 

avrots. On the value of personal service see infra 47 ff. 

Tots fploect tav imméov. Cf. Lept. 8 rov jyciv éor’ dredds Tod 
xpévov. So modtvs is used. The Athenian horse numbered at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war 1200 men, Thuc. 2. 13. Demosthenes puts the 
number at 1000, Symm. § 13. 

immaywyovs tpifp. First used in 430 B.C., Thuc. 2. 56. 

mAota, Schol. rd pépovra ra émrpdeca wal ianperixa. Cf. Thue. 6. 
39, etc. 

émt tavras, ‘with a view to these well-known,’ etc., ‘ille.” These 
preparations are of course quite distinct from those mentioned infra, 
19 ff. 

els IIvAas nat Xeppdvnoov wat “OAvvOov. These expeditions 
took place in 352, 350 B.C. The first was connected with the Thessalian, 
the second with the Thracian campaign of Philip. The attack on 
Olynthus must have taken place immediately after Philip’s sickness in 
Thrace. 

twapacrijvat. For the active in the corresponding sense cf. De Cor. 1 
bmep Eom, etc ... ToUTO Tapawriaar rods Geods tyiv. 

é« tis Gped. ravrys, ‘waking up from;’ cf. De Cor. 308 sarap 
eLaipyys & THs Houxlas dowep mvedyw epdvn. 

Euboea, in 358 B.¢c., when the island was saved from the Thebans: 
cf. De Chers. 74. 
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FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES, §8§ 17-21. 


eis “AXiaprov. In 395 B.c. Lysander fell at Haliartus before the 
allied Theban and Athenian forces. It was the beginning of the end for 
Sparta. 

ei py trouncatr’ dv. The dy points to an implied condition; ‘even 

if you should fail, as may happen, to carry out this part of my proposal.’ 
For dy in an ei clause cf. F.L. 172 éf@Ans dmodoipny Kal mpowdArs, et 
mpoohaBay y Gv dpyupiov ravd moAd pera TovUTwY énpésBevoa, where the 
dy goes with éwpéoBevoa and corresponds to the condition expressed in 
mpoohaBav (=ei mpocédaBor) ; see Shilleto’s note. For the whole sen- 
tence, (1) Weil supposes a parenthesis from ovo, and connects iva with 
6ppnoare. (2) iva may be dependent on otra... edxatappdvnrcy éotur, 
‘the plan is not despicable,’ i. e. is worth adopting, in order that, etc. 

eici yap eiof. For the repetition cf. 46. 


§ 18. 


Se56x0ar . . . mapeckevdoPar. The pft. expresses the certainty of § 19. 


the need. Cf. De Chers. 3. 

ph pou with acc. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1179 py por ye pvOous, Ach. 345 
pI wow mpdpacy. 

émoroAipatous. Cf. infra 30 (iva ph povoy év roils Ynpicpace Kai 
qais émiaToAais ToAepATE Piiinmw, GAAA kal Tois Epyos), and 45 (tds 
dno Tov Bnyatos éAmidas). GAA’? H=aAda. 

Tis ToAews, it shall be the army of Athens and not of the general 
who commands it. For the contrast cf. Aristocr. 198 008 éorw 
ovdels boris dv elmo. Ti ey Sadrapine vavpaxiay Oepmaranrdr€ovs, adr’ 
*AOnvaiay, ovdé Ty Mapabau paxny MiAriabov, dAAG Tis TOAcws. 

Kav évtivotv. Cf. De Cor. 146 kparodyrt Tots dmoovadymod’ pes 
éfemépmeTe oTpaTnyous. 

metoeTat Kai dkoAoviyoet, in contrast to the present disorder, 
infra 24 6 5¢ orparnyds aoAovbet. 

Eévous prev Aéyw. He puts the mercenaries first to prepare the way. 
The sentence is resumed at Aéyw 57. 

émi +o mpdrrewv, ‘ when it comes to performance.’ 

TovTois mpooriGete, ‘add to them,’ szpoorifere is used without any 
expressed object. 

otpatimras, ‘infantry’ (=Tovs meCovs infra). 

é& fis dv tivos tpiv fducias. Cf. Ol. 3. 4 rods péxpe mévre Kal 
rertapakovTa éTay airovs éuBaivew. (See Herm. Ant. Gr. § 123, II.) 
Harpocr., p. 279 orpareia ev rois émavipous’ xpavrar be Trois erravd pois 
kai mpds Tas otpareias, Kal Gray *Aruciav exTewTwor mpoypapovoty 
dd tivos dpxovros émavipov péxpt Tivos bet otpareverOu. The 
Athenian became of age for service when 20 years old. His name was 
entered on a list distinguished by the name of the archon of the year. 
When summoned to service, the names of the archons at the heads of the 
lists might be mentioned, as in the quotation from Harpocration, or the 
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§ 20. 


§ 21. 


§ 22. 


§ 23. 


§ 24, 


§ 25, 


FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 21-25; 


age of the soldiers summoned might be given, as in the passage of 
the Olynthiacs. After sixty, the Athenian was no longer liable to 
service. 

Philip could build ships at Amphipolis, and the mines of Pan- 
gaeum supplied ample means. He had already employed his fleet on 
some marauding expeditions. See infra 49. 

Tovs otpatevopévous, Bekker. This is the reading of the MSS. 
The objection to it is that Demosthenes does not ask that the army 
should consist entirely of citizens. This difficulty is met by reading 
with Weil (after Dobree) cvarparevopevous. 

Tooavrny, ‘so large, and no larger.” 

mwapatatopévny. Of a regular pitched battle, cf. Lept. 76. Cf. 
Phil. 3. 49 oddey 3 éx maparagews odd pwayys yywoperov. exeivo is 
of course = 7H éxeivov Suvdue: by the ordinary Greek brevity of ex- 
pression. For the article ci Chers. 46 Eropor éxa Sivayw tiv 
adixnoovoay. i 

Anorevew. Cf. Thuc. 4. 4% of Meconmo: edgifoy mv Aakamxny 
of 5¢ Aaxedarpdvior dpabers dvres ev TS mply xpdv~ AnaTelas kal ToLovTOV 
moA€pou . . . ov padiws Epepor. 

Eevixdv év Kopivéq, the first instance of a considerable mercenary army 
in Greece. The Peloponnesian war had filled the country with soldiers 
of fortune ; a most disastrous matter for the welfare of all. See Schol. 
on Aristoph, Plut. 173, where Conon is said to have established févor 
in Corinth. 

Polystratus, Lept. 84, received honours (Sauppe thinks citizenship) 
through the influence of Iphicrates. He seems to be mentioned nowhere 
else, except in the Lept. 1. c. 

Iphicrates, cf. Lept. 84. He is said to have been 20 years old at 
the battle of Coronea, see Justin, 6, 5, 2, who gives him a high 
character. 

Chabrias, for his exploits see Lept. 75 dy péy obv rpdmov buds éxwv 
mpos Gravras IleXowovvynaious mapeTagaro év OnBais, etc., etc. 

tovs didous wg, cf. Chers. 24, of the blackmail levied by 
the generals of mercenary armies. 

Tapakuipavra, ‘taking a side glance at.’ Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 797, 
Eccles. 924, etc. 

wpos “Apr. Chares joined Artabazus in his rebellion against Arta- 
xerxes in 355 B.C. Diod. 16. 22. 

Tv oTpaTnyoupévav. Neuter. Cf. F. L.19 r&v rempecBevpevav. 

yélos éo8’, Ch F. L. 72 gore 88 tadra yéAws paddov 8 dvat- 
oxvvria dev7. 

toAepotdpev. Since 357 B.C. on the failure of the hopes about 
Amphipolis, 
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FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. 8§ 26, 27. 


€xetpotoveire, ‘elected by show of hands.” This was usual in the § 26. 


case of all posts requiring special skill. The imperfect, if correct, 
is used with reference to the time when the election was going on, 
which was now past. 

Tas ToptTds Téutrovow tpiv. Forthe large place processions occupied 
in Athenian life cf. Ol. 3: 31 dyandyres édv peradiddor Pewpindv bpiv 
7 BonSpopra Tépiywou ovTot. 

teporrotGv. They would have the charge of the festivals in most 
cases. In an inscription which gives the receipts arising from the 
skins of the victims offered at various sacrifices in 334-332 B.C. 
(Dittenberger, Syll. 374) the money is sometimes receiyed from the 
iepomoot, sometimes from the strategi, and sometimes from other 
officers. 

eis tHv dyopdv. Every procession would pass through the dyop4 
(C. O. Miiller), and thus the officers of the Athenian army are to be 
found in the market-place like the terra-cotta figures. There is also 
the suggestion that they are for amusement and show, rather than for 
use. In 320 B.c. on the motion of Demades, the dyopd in Piraeus was 
specially cleansed and prepared for a procession to pass through it 
(Ditt. 7. c.. 337). We find from another inscription (Ditt. /.c. 381) 
that the hieropoei, strategi, and taxiarchs received their shares in 
the flesh distributed at sacrifices no less than the archons, canephori, 
etc. 

dpxovras oikelous is perhaps in apposition to ragidpxous inndpxous, 
=‘officers of your own,’ and elvat then goes with map’ ipay, ‘the 
taxiarchs and hipparchs, as officers of your own, should come from 
among you.’ Or olxeiovs may be part of the predicate, and dpxovras 
will then be =‘ in fact, all your officers.’ 

wv’ fv: of a purpose not realised. Cf. Timocr. 48 iva pr) éddnes, 
Androt. 21 ty évduvetopev. The idiom is common in Lysias. 

eis Ajjpvov. It appears from Hyperides that one hipparch, with a 
corps of horse, was always stationed at Lemnos. 

imip tv THs moAcws KTHpdTwv. Perhaps with reference to some 
particular place, e. g. the Chersonese. 

iq’ tpav . . . Kexetp. implies that Menelaus was not properly elected, 
—perhaps he was appointed by Charidemus. M. was taken and exe- 
cuted at the capture of Olynthus. He was the half-brother of Philip 
[ab Atheniensibus non poterat Xerporoveioba nisi esset Atheniensis 
M. at peg ia et fevaryds non fuit HEX ELporovn pEévos cf. § 33 6 «dpios 
xaraoras i’ ipav (Schaefer)]. There is no reason to suppose that 
Menelaus was really hipparch, and in command of Athenian cavalry. 
He was probably at the head of a troop of mercenary horse. See 
§ 26, where out of 200 horse, 150 are supposed not to be Athenians ; 
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§ 27. 


§ 28. 


§ 29, 


" § 80. 


FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. 8§ 27-30. 


and Arist. 199, where Meno the Thessalian furnishes a troop of 300 
mounted Penestae. The employment of a single general where it 
was previously the custom to send out several, marks the declining 
interest of the Athenians in military service. 
+o 8 tOv xpnpdtev. Cf. infra 32 73 ray mvevpdrew and 10 
THs TUXNS. 
got pév, ‘amounts to.’ The amount for a year is given. 


Ships, 20min. x 12 x 10 = 40 talents. 

Foot, tIodr. x 12 xX 2000= 40 ,, 

Horse, . 30 dr.. «x 1a * 200 era) 7, 
92 talents. 


gor pév 4 tpopy. The per is answered by ef 5€ tis oferae which 
brings in the question of pua@és (Gar’ Exew puoOdv evred7). 


The usual pay of a sailor was half a drachma (Thue. 8. 29). Tissa-_ 


phernes paid a drachma, and this high rate was paid to the Athenians 
at Potidaea and in Sicily. (This is the pxo@dés.) The whole cost of hop- 
lites at Potidaea was two drachmae a day (one drachma being allowed 
for a servant), Thuc. 3.17. The Thracians in the Peloponnesian war 
required a drachma a day (Thue. 7. 27). Horse soldiers received two 
drachmae a day. 

oitnpéctov pévov, i.e. rations, apart from puo8ds. 

Twenty minae for 30 days divided among 200 men (the usual crew of 
a trireme) gives two obols per diem for each man, and the same rate is 
kept. in view in allowing ten drachmae to each soldier for thirty days. 
We may assume then that two obols a day was the cost of living. The 
adbvaros who received state charity received nine drachmae (=54 obols) 
amonth. (See Harpocration, and Boeckh, Staatshaus. 1. 342 ff.) 

eis tiv vatv. ‘To each ship.’ 

vovr’ dv yévyrat, emphasised by its position. 

mpootoptet TA Acid. Cf. Thuc. 1. 11 bcov #Amov abrdédev Tode- 
podvra Biorevoew. For the cost of war to the country in which it is 
waged see Ol. 1. 27. It is not clear whether Demosthenes means that 
the Olynthians would supply the money, or whether the army would 
ravage the enemies’ country. 

macxelv, etc. For the expression cf. Cherson. 24 4} éy® macyew 
driody Tim@par. 

éroipos, often used without evi. Cf. Phil. 3. 4. ef 3é, etc. ... 
€Totpos A€yev. 

mopov amédeags. See infra 37, Phil. 2. 28, Phil. 3. 46. Written 

documents are often introduced in Demosthenes. 

At the words & pév ofy Dionysius divides this speech, and begins his 
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FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 30-33. 


5th Philippic. By so doing he has left this speech without an end, 
and invented another without a beginning. 

jets. Demosthenes never uses the plural of himself alone. He 
would have official help in drawing up this memorandum. 

émxe:potoviite, ‘ sanction by vote.’ L.and S. Schaefer conj. émedav 
5é yEiporovnanre Tas yvwpas, etc. 

a Gv ipiv dpéoxy, emphasis on byiv, ‘what commends itself to voz, 
and not to Eubulus and his system of finance.’ Westermann adopts 
Sauppe’s omission of 4, supplying as object to yerpotovnoere ‘ what 
I have advised.’ Cf. Phil. 3. 70 éy@ vi) A? ep, wal ypdyw 5 bore 
dv BovdAnobe xetpotovacere. 

év tats émotoAais, Cf. supra 19 émoroAtpaious. 

Liv. 31. 44 (of a later time), ‘ Athenienses quidem litteris verbisque 
quibus solum valent bellum adversus Philippum gerebant.’ 

Tov tétov. Demosthenes insists elsewhere on the importance 
of geography in politics. Cf. De Cor. 146 ovvéBawe & aire oO 
ToAgUM KpaTOwVTL . . . aUTH TH Puce TOU Témov ... Kaxomadeiy. Cf. 
Aristocr. 182, on the position of Cardia. 

Tois TVEVpact Kal Tats Spats, explained by éryoias yepova, 

tovs étryotas. N.E. winds in July and August. Cf. De Chers. 14. 
Neumann und Partsch, Physikalische Geog., p. 96, give the best 
account of these winds, which make navigation impossible or nearly so 
while they continue. Hdt. 9. 114, Thuc. 2. 85. Winter extended 
from September to May. 

qvic’ dv jpets py Suvatpeba, ‘when, if he were to attack, we could 
not. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 11. 14 éy® dvicracOa e€ eiv7s elOiopa, Ari? 
av én évbov xaradapBavoun, ef tia bedpevos idety Tuyxavoiu, Where 
the condition implied here is expressed. 

Bonfetats. Cf. de Chers. 47, where the same view is insisted on. 
Bon@etass, ‘isolated and hasty expeditions.’ 

xetpaSie, ‘as winter-quarters,’ in apposition to Aqpry. 

tais év ToUT@ TH Témw vigos. Besides the Athenian possessions 
(Lemnos, Imbros, Scyros) there-were in alliance with Athens :—Samos 
and Tenedos (Aesch. 2. 20), Thasos (Halonnes. 15), Sciathos, etc. 
(Chers. 36), Peparethos (De Cor. 70), Prokonnesos (De Cor. 302). 
Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit. 2. p. 163. hv 8’ Spay, cf. Phil. 3. 48. 

padiws éorat, supply woAepeiv, but the passage seems incomplete. 

mapa tov Katpév. Cf. De Cor. 15 Tobs map’ abra ra mpayyara 

€rdyxous, § 13 Tals éx TO vopov Tipwpiaus Tap’ ava Tadiknpara ypjabat. 

mapé, with accusative of time is used, (1) of extension, de Cor. Io, 
mn. mavra Tov xpévov, (2) of a point of time, as here. 

katakhelonre. Andoc. 3.7 Kal vou kaTexAcioapey (xia TéAavTa) 
éfapera eivar TO Snpw. 

~ B Lip 


§ 31. 


§ 32, 


§ 33. 


§ 34. 


§ 35. 


FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. 8§ 33-35- 


émi 1G Todepe péverv, ‘ to remain at the seat of war,’ not to disperse 
for plunder or more lucrative service. 

tapiat is the general term for those who deal with state revenues; 
troptorrai does not seem to be a technical term at all. In Thuc. 8. 48 the 
Karol kdya0oi are spoken of as wopioral «al. éfnyntai Tay Kaxdy TO 
onye. 

fnrotvres. Cobet conjectures dwa:rovvres, which is the usual word. 
But cf. F. L. 109 éyw 8 éxeivovs rods Adyous yrouv mapa rovrou, 
‘I was looking for,’ Shilleto; and so perhaps here, not so strorg as 
dwar. ‘Requiring from,’ ‘looking to the generals for the account of 
actions,’ is good sense enough. 

mavoeo@ dei «.t.A. Rather a lame conclusion. See the opening 
words of the speech. No sense of the real danger, or Of the true 
character of Philip, is as yet betrayed. : 

am6 Tv tp. cuppdxwv. dd is used of the source of income. 

Cf. Ol. 1. 22 7d yap xowd ta OeTraday awd tovTaw (harbour and 
market dues) dé0: dcovxeiv. 

ovx Sonep, etc. For the condensed form of expression ef. Midias 
218 ob yap éx modiTixfs aitias, ovS Gorep “Apisropay amodods Tots 
oTepavous EAuce Tiv mpoBoAny. 

awoA(tas. Lemnos and Imbros had belonged to Athens since the 
time of Miltiades (Hdt. 6. 137); even under the terms of the peace 
of Antalcidas they were considered her possessions. 

étéXeEe. Observe the irony of the official word. Cf De Cor. 234 
mpoeferkeypéva (‘had been raised before due’) of regular contributions 
of allies. The corn-ships touched at Geraestus on their way from the 
Hellespont to Athens. 

tiv tepdv tpiqpy. The Paralus, which was at the time perhaps 
preparing for the voyage to Delos. 

els tods xpdvous. Cf. Chers. 18 Gp’ dpdre . . . rijv émodcav Spay 
Tod Erous, els hv Epnudv Ties olovtar div Toy ‘EAAHoTOvTOY bpdv wopoat. 

Setvoi, ‘ experts.’ 

ot . . . émypeAodpevor. The Panathenaea were arranged by ten 
a@X08éra, who were ‘chosen by lot; the Dionysia by the archon and ten 
émpeAnral, but the latter were not appointed by lot. Cf. Mid. 15. 
Hence Demosthenes refers to the @@Ao@éra in the first instance and 
to the archon in the second. For the d@Ao6éra see Dittenb. Zc. 44 
where money is paid to them, and ror where they are charged with 
providing a crown. No. 382 in the same collection is a decree of 
thanks to the dpywy and émpeAntai (ten in number but not chosen 
from the ten tribes) for the management of the Dionysia. 

o¥8’ eis Eva. Stronger than els odSéva, * More than on amy,’ i.e. even 
on that on which we spend most. De Chers. 71. 
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FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. 8§ 35-37. 


6xAov. Acc. after yer. 

ov« of’ ei =I doubt whether, 1 trav amdvrwv = anything else whatever. 

Methone, 353 B.c. Cf. Ol. 1.9 and 12. Here Philip lost an eye. 

Pagasae, after the defeat of Onomarchus in 352 B.c. Ol. I. 9, 
12, 22. 

Potidaea, put last because the loss was most serious, or for climax of 
sound, 356 B.c. Ol. 1. 9. 

In Ol. 1. 9, 12, the order is given rightly: Mv5va, Moridaa, 
MeOwvn, Mayacat. ; 

Liturgies, see Schém. Greek Ant. 1. 462. The choregia and 

gymnasiarchia were the two chief liturgies besides the trierarchy. 

aveEéractov with #uéAnra, proleptic: cf. wéyas nvénon. éeferacew 
and its compounds are very frequent in Demosthenes. 

dpa dxnkdapey tt kat etc., ‘we wait to appoint trierarchs etc. till we 
have heard.’ Cf. De Cor. § 32 iva... Gy’ dxovorte Tatra dmayyed- 
Aévtow Hyay Kaxeivos évrds ein TlvAdy, ‘that you might not hear till he 
was on this side of Pylae.’ 

Tplnpapxors Kaliorapev. It would seem that the trierarchs were now 
appointed for the occasion, instead of for the year. 

adv7iBéces. Schoém. Greek Ant. 1. 466. If any one chosen to be 
trierarch thought that a richer man had been passed over, he might 
offer his property in exchange to the richer man, if the latter refused 
the service. Cf. Demosthenes ‘in Phaenippum,’ which deals with a case 
of the kind. 

tovs petolkovs. Thucydides 2. 13 speaks of the Metoeci as fur- 
nishing hoplites for home service. 

Tous xwpis oixotdvtas. (1) Harpocration (Lex.) explains this phrase 
of freedmen living apart from their old masters. Or it may mean 


*(2) slaves living apart from their masters. Bekker. Anecd. p. 316. 11. 


ely’ atrovs médw dvrepPiBafev, ‘then again to put ourselves on 
board.’ But the best MS. reads maAw é77’ and if this is retained trans. 


“then to go on board ourselves (sc. éuBaivew), and then to put others 


on board in our stead.’ (Cf. Thuc. 7. 13 dvSpdnoba ‘Yxxapicd dyrep- 
BiBaou inép copay meicayTes TOUS TpINpApxoUS.) 
péAderar, Cf. Xen. Anab. 3. 1. 47 ws pr) péAdoiTO GAAQ Trepaivo.ro 
ra. déovra, Thue. 5. 111 bya Ta ioxupérara éAm(dpeva péeAAcTat. 
7d é’ & dv, etc. The article makes a substantive of the relative 
clause. 
of TOv mpayp. Katpol. Cf. Thuc. 1. 142 100 5é mod€uou of xatpol ob 
peverol, Aesch. 3. 163 Kalroe pnropiciy Berlav Snpdotos Kaupds ovK 
dvapevet. 
ém att&v T&v Katpav, ‘ when the favourable moment comes.’ 
els 7000 UBpews. Phil. Ep. 3 és rovro HAGe mapavopias. 
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§ 36. 


§ 37. 


§ 38. 


§ 39. 


§ 40. 


§ 41. 


* 


FIRST PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 37-41. 


Letter to the Euboeans. This attempt of Philip to break the alliance 
of Euboea and Athens, which had subsisted since 358 B.C. succeeded 
in the year after this speech, 350 B.C. 

tmepByoerat. Sc. 7a mpayyata, ‘if when a speaker passes over 
facts, to avoid giving offence, the course of events will pass over them too.’ 

devakiLe favtovs, ‘to hood-wink themselves.’ The subject has to 
be supplied. 

Set . . . ovK dkoAovbetv, AAX’. This collocation, for ov« is to be 
taken with Sef, avoids the awkward ellipse which would arise from 
od Se?; ‘it is not the duty, but (it is their duty). 

sov airév tpémov .. . Somep. Cf. Ol. 1. 15 BéBouea . . . wa) TOY 
avtov tpémov Somep of SaverCopevar . . . ovTW Kal Hers etc. 

& av éxetvors 50xg. Sc. rots Bovdevopxévos. For this use of éxeivos 
referring to the subject, cf. Phil. 3. 14 sal yap dy dBedrepmraros dy 
ein... el . . . exeivos éxAvoas etc. 

7a cupBavra Side. Cf. Liv. 9. 18 ‘reges . . . trahunt consiliis 
cuncta, non sequuntur.’ 

awrelorny Sivapw aravreav. Cf. Timocr. 216 éo6@ & re ewAver THY 
TéAW peyloTny civac; od Tpihpes Saas oddeuia wéALs “EAAQVYs KéxTHTAL; 
ovx démAliras; ody iméas; od tpooddous; ov Témovs; od Aiévas; TadTa 
dé mavra Ti owe Kat ovvéyer; of vdpor. 

ovdév 8 dwode(were. ‘Nihil reliquum facitis quin.’ Dobree’s cor- 
rection for o¥Sevds dmodeiweoe, ‘you come short of none,’ i.e. you 
surpass all in, etc. 

Somep of BapBapo. Cf. Plat. Symp. 182 B ros yap BapBapos 
dad Tas Tupavvidas aisxpov TodTd ye Kal H ye Girocodia xal 4 didoyup- 
vacria, 

éxeto” elov expresses quickness. For the combination of the adverb 


“of motion’ with eivé cf. Hdt. 1. 21 6 wey drdorodos és rv MiAnTov Fv. | 


mpopdrAcoOar. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 2. 3. 10 wal eyd... ek maibiou edits 
mpoBarrdCco8a Hmorauny mpd toiravy & te oloiuny mAnynoecba. F.L. 
§ 27 ds mpoBeBAnuévn Kat dmoros iy (1) mpoap, THs ToArrelas) mpds Tov 
idurmov, ‘guarded ;’ De Cor. 97 tiv dyabiy mpoBaddAopévous @Amida, 
‘putting forward as a shield.’ 

dvw kato, Cf. Ol. 2. 16 xomrépevar 3° del rais orpareias rabras 

Tals dvw Karo, 

otpatnyetobe, Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 219 THs otpatias ris bm AO. wey 
wal Aak, orparnyoupérns. : 

mpiv dv... wiOnoGe, expands mpd Tay mpaypdror. 

Hkev, impersonal. 

TH dkpyv. Cf. Soph. El, 22 ob« gor’ é° dxveiv Kaipds GAX’ pyar 
dxpn. 

éyxwpet, impers., cf. Plat. Phaedo 116 E. ‘ 
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tii, neut. § 42. 
opeyopevos. Cf. Thuc. 4. 17 del rod mAeiovos edmidc dpéyovrat. 
TipwpyoacGar. Cf. 7 supra. § 43. 


etra, often used in indignant questions, summing up what has gone 
before, ‘and yet, in spite of what has happened.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 24, etc. 

Tas Tapa Tov Seivos éAmibas. Cf. infra 45 rds dd Tod Bhyaros édmidas. 

ta capa, ‘the weak points.’ Cf. Ol. 2. 21, and the frequent use § 44. 
of iyijs and voce. 

Sauppe quotes Tac. H. 2. 77 ‘aperiet et recludet contecta et tu- 
mescentia victricium partium vulnera ipsum bellum.’ 

etpevés. Sc. éari. § 45. 

TO THs TUxyS. Cf. supra § 12. 

teOvGor TO Sée, with accusative. Cf. F. L. § 22 mepoBnpévoy xai 
Tetapaypévey tiv mpos tiv modAw oikedtnTa Birinmw@ yeyevnpéevny. 

81 rebvavat TO PdBw OnBaiovs. ; 
ov ydp éotw, otx éotw. For the repetition cf. supra 18. § 46. 
droptoGwv, here =‘ unpaid,’ elsewhere =‘ dismissed.’ Cf. Aristocr. 
§ 154 éxeivos ds Amdpiob0s ylyverar rapa Tod Tipobéou Tére. ‘ 

Wevddpevor padtws. The Scholiast mentions Cephisodotus. 

tt kai xpqj mpoosd. ; ‘ what must you expect?’ xal goes with xp7. 

ev@uvav. Here in the technical sense (not as Ol. 1. 28) of an official § 47. 
enquiry into the conduct of the generals. 

eis To00’ aioxtvys. Cf. supra 37. 

Sis kal tpis Kplverat, etc. E.g. Autocles, Aristocr. 104; Cephiso- 
dotus, ib. 1533; Leosthenes, Diod. 15. 95; Callisthenes, Aesch., 2. 30; 
Chares, Aesch, 2. 71. 

Kakovpyou . .. moXeptots. Dobree and Cobet regard these words 
as a gloss. 

mepudvtes. Cf. § IO. § 48. 
peta AakeSarpoviwv, who were, of course, bitter enemies of the 
Thebans, 

After the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c., Thebes had steadily pursued a 
policy of aggrandisement, and extended her power over all the towns in 
Boeotia. 

tas TwoAttelas Staomav. Refers to Boeotia and Arcadia (Megalopolis), 
where Philip proposed to break up the federal unions and make the 
country towns independent. 

&s Baotkéa. Cf. Arrian, Anab. 2. 14. 2 (Letter of Darius to 
Alexander), 

arepiepxépeOa. Note the transition to the first person after padi. 

TOv TeTpaypevoy, ‘his achievements.’ § 49. 
vhy épyplav trav KwAvo. Cf. Syntax. 19 77s TOY évavTiWoopMEeveY 
épnpias dmodkavwv. 
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G&vOpwros. Cf. supra g. 
twa mpdtew. iva is masc. sing., used vaguely, ‘all that we ever 
hoped any one would do for us.’ 
evpyrat. Sc. mpdgas, unless 7a mpaypara is nom., in which case 
mpax0évra must be supplied. : 
év avrois jpiv. Cf. Philoct. 963 & col wat 7d mdciv hyas dvag etc. 
‘The future depends on ourselves alone.’ 
adda, i.e. Eora. 
ovr’ dAAote wetmote. For previous speeches of Demosthenes see 
note on supra I. 
ovSév brootreAdpevos. Metaphor from furling of sails. 
ém’ d8yAous odor, etc., expresses condition. Cf. Thue. 8. 97 én 8 
ov Tots wyyeApevas. Cf. Mid. 30 én’ dbnAos . . . Tots AdieAooverw. 
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OLYNTHIAC I. 
ANALYSIS. 


i. [ntroduction. 


A CLEAR view of our advantage at the present moment would 
I doubt not, be highly prized by you, Athenians. You ought, there- 
fore, to listen to all speakers alike ; that so your choice may be for the 
best. 


ii. Statement of the Case. 


We must join in this matter of Olynthus. We must vote help, 
and send it at once. We must also send ambassadors to announce our 
intentions, and prevent Philip from overreaching us. That which makes 
Philip so impregnable, his absolute control of the army and the means 
for its support, and his despotic position, will render the Olynthians 
suspicious of him. They will reject his overtures; knowing very well 
that such overtures mean absolute subjection on their part. They have 
seen his conduct at Amphipolis and Pydna; they are aware that des- 
potisms are not to be trusted by free cities. You ought, therefore, to 
rouse yourselves, and take the deepest interest in the war. What you 
have long desired has at length occurred, spontaneously ; the Olynthians 
are at war with Philip, and not by any persuasion of ours, but for 
private reasons. We must not lose this opportunity as we have lost 
others. You might have regained Amphipolis, and kept other places, 
now lost, if you had been energetic enough. You have systematically 
neglected the present, and left the future to take care of itself, and the 
consequence is that Philip is more powerful than any king of Macedon 
before him. You have now another opportunity——Is it not a cause 
for thankfulness to Heaven that we have such an opportunity, or 
shall we be like men who make money and are grateful as long as 
they keep their gains, but when these are gone, lose their gratitude 
also—shall our feelings be fixed by the result?—The future must 
receive your closest attention. If we abandon Olynthus, what is to 
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§ 19, 20. 
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FIRST OLYNTHIAC. ANALYSIS. S§ 14-28. 


prevent Philip from coming where he chooses? And how restless 
his activity is his past career shows. 

I tell you this that you may see what a losing game it is to let 
one opportunity slip after another,—that you may know that Philip 
will never rest content with his successes. If he advances and you 
never show any vigour in resistance, what must the end be? The war 
will come to us; and then we shall find that we have been like 
debtors borrowing at a high rate of interest. We have made enjoyment 
the first and foremost thing and we shall have to suffer in consequence. 


iii. What must we do? 

Reproaches are easy, it may be said; tell us what is to be done. 
You often punish the speakers rather than the guilty; yet I will speak. 
You must send help to Olynthus, and in two ways. You must rescue 
the Chalcidian cities, and also lay waste Philip's country. If you 
neglect either point, the expedition will be of no avail. 

As to money, you have more to spend on your army than anyone 
else, but you receive it without any trouble for your festivals. Make 
this payment dependent on service and you will have no need to 
consider ways and means. If you do not do this, we must have a 
tax to meet our necessities, small or great; for money we must have. 


Others may propose other methods; choose which you prefer. But 
do not let the matter slip. 


iv. Jmmediate action ts absolutely necessary. 


Consider Philip's affairs. They are not in the most flourish- 
ing condition. He did not expect a war; he thought that he would 
carry everything before him at his approach. He has troubles in 
Thessaly also, which has always been very slippery ground. The 
Thessalians mean to have Pagasae back, and have prevented him from 
fortifying Magnesia. They do not wish Philip to enjoy the proceeds 
of their harbours and markets, and this will be a serious diminution of . 
his income. The Paeonians and Illyrians also would prefer freedom 
to slavery. Philip like all new masters is hard, and a position is often 
more difficult to keep than to win. We must make the best of his 
difficulties. We must send embassies, take the field in person, and rouse 
others. Consider what Philip would do if he had such an opportunity. 

Remember too that the question now before us is whether Philip 
is to carry on the war in Chalcidice or on our own borders. So long 
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FIRST OLYNTHIAC, NOTES. §§ 1, 2. 


as Olynthus holds out the scene of war will be in northern Greece. 


If that falls the way is open to us. Who will hinder him? The- 


Thebans? or the Phocians? Some one will say ‘ He is not likely to 
come.’ It will be strange if he does not realise when he has the 
opportunity the hopes which it seems folly to cherish now. No words 
are needed to point out the difference in cost between making war 
in Attica and in Thrace. Our own army encamped in Attica for thirty 
days would inflict more loss on agriculture than we have suffered up to 
this time in the war. A hostile invasion would be more disastrous 
still. And besides the disaster there is the shame. 


v. Conclusion. 


On every ground, then, keep the war at a distance. It will be 
better for all classes: the wealthy, those of military age, and the 
orators. 


a@vtt mohAGv dv. Cf. Thuc. 1. 33 fv types dv mpd moddav 

xpnparay Kal xapitos étipnoadbe Sivayy byiv mpocyevecda. 

Sre, ‘seeing that.’ This causal use of 6re is not very common; 
see Soph. El. 38, Aj. 1231. 

éokeppévos, ‘studied and prepared speech, as opposed to é« Tov 
mapaxphya, the promptings of the moment. Demosthenes himself 
prepared his speeches carefully. Plut. Dem. ch. 8 pr) fgdlws dxodoat 
tiva Anpoodévous emt Kaipod A€yovtos—ei pH TUXOL TEppovTiKds Kal 
mapeckevagpevos, 

av AdBoure, i.e. ‘if you listen carefully.’ 

&v érreOetv, orat. rect. dy éréAGou, parallel to dv AdBorre. 

Tis bpetepas rvxns (€fvar); on the fortune of Athens, cf. Phil. 1. 12 


lon lol cal / me 
ei rt 74000 Kal Ta THs TUXAS bpiv rapia, | wep del BéATLov 7) Hpecs 


Heavy aira@y émpedovpeba, 

e& Gtrdvrev, sc. THY AexGevTwv. 

padtav tHv atpeow. Note the use of the verbal noun where we 
should use a simple verb: here, perhaps, the periphrasis is used 
to give weight to the close of the sentence. 

povov ovyi Aéye. Cf. F. L. 81 9 yap ddAndeaa Kal ra menpay- 

péva avta Bod. Cf. Cic. Catil. 1. 7. 18 ‘patria quodammodo tacita 
loquitur.’ 

éxcivewy, affairs at Olynthus. 

avrots, ‘in your own persons.’ 

elmep . . . adr&v, sc. Tav mpayparow : cf. Ol. 3. 21 THY TY mpayparor 
awrnpiav. Reiske altered to aitav=tpy aitav. But this is im- 
probable, owing to ai7a which follows. 
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ovk of8’ Svtiva, etc., ‘I cannot describe our attitude.’ 

éort 54. 37, as usual, introduces the practical conclusion. 

45n, ‘at once.’ 

wiv taxloryv: cf. tiv mp&rny, Olynth. 3. 2, Phil. 1. 23. It is not to 
be taken in agreement with Bonfear. 

Srrws ... BonPyoere kal pr wabynre. BonPponre all MSS. except 
Pal. BonOncere is due to Bekker. 

évOévSe. From Athens; without trusting to a general to raise © 
forces or money on his way. 

mdpeorat Tots mpaypacty, ‘ watch events.’ 

&vOpwmos: cf. Phil. 1. g of mpoednAvé’ doedyeias GyOpwmos, 
Phil. 3. 27 tov dv@pwrov. 

Tpépnrat is translated ‘overtum,’ ‘turn towards himself. The 
use of the middle appears unsupported. «Aéfp te, which Cobet 
proposes gives good sense: ‘steal some great advantage and appro- 
priate it.’ 

a t&v Sdwv mpaypatev: cf. de Cor. 303 éAupyaivero trois SAos: 
of ‘ vital interests.” What Demosthenes fears is that Philip will prevent 
an alliance between Olynthus and Athens, or make a new alliance of 
his own with Olynthus. Cf. also Ol. 2. § 31. 

ov piv GAAd, corrective, ‘not but what,” ‘however.’ 

émek@s, ‘on a fair view.’ All the same it is not unreasonable 
to say that. 

7To00 & Svopaxeratov etc. Cf. Phil. 1. 2 5 yap éore yelpsoror 
... TovTo BéArioTOY. 

76 ydp elvar, etc. Cf. de Cor. 235 dmA@s ards deandrys Fyepov 
Kbps mavtwv, and F, L. 185. 

pyTOv Kal drroppyrev, ‘ dicenda tacenda,’ 

brép suggests ‘defence’ (opp. to xara) ; mept, more neutral, suggests 
‘discussion :’ but they are not always distinguishable. Cf. note on 
Phil) ote 

dvarrdcews. A preposition (wep! or irép) must be supplied. Both 
prepositions can be used of (1) what is sought, and (2) what is avoided. 
Thue. 5. 69.1 brép re matplSos } payn eotra Kal bnep dpyxijs Gua rat 
dovdeias; Aesch. Sept. 106 iSere wapOévay ixésiov Ad ov Sovdoatvas 
trép. 

évarracews. Cf. dvdotaros, F. L. 39, of a country made desolate. 

*Audioditav. Ivvatwv, partitive genitives with the participles 
which follow. Note the position of the name in each case before 
the participle. 

kal IIvvatwv, etc., sc, & éroince. 

otpat is used in introducing general statements. Somewhat similar 
is ws ore, 
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tats moAtrelats, ‘free states.’ For the use of the word in this sense 
ef. Harpocr. idiws ci@Pacw of pnropes TS dvdpatt xphoba em) rhs 
dnuoxpatias: Ar. Pol. 8 (5). 7. 1307 a Tas doxAwovoas paAdov mpds 7d 
MANPos Kadrodat ToAcreias: Xen. Hell. 3.6.8 rupavvior wGddov 7 modcretas 
756pevot. 

€SeAfjoat. The force of the aorist is to ‘rouse your will’ or ‘come 
to some resolve ;’ Soph. O. T. 649 mod OeAjoas. Ol. 2.13. For the 
absolute use of the verb, cf..Thuc. 5. 9 vopicare elvar rod Kadas 
moAepev 70 €éAev Kal 76 aicxvvecbat Kal Tois dpxovor metOecOaL. 
mpooéxetv. The present expresses continuous devotion to the war, 
further developed in the following participles. 
kai pydéy, etc. ai sums up, ‘and in a word.’ 
Aéyos . . . oKApts, ‘reason . . . excuse.’ 
extroAepGoat, corr. = and other MSS. éxmodeujoa, (pr. =) ac- 
cording to WHarpocration, was the reading of the editions of 
Atticus. 

péxpt Tov, ‘ only fora while’; or ‘up toa certain point.’ Cf. Megalop. 
24 TA pev Bika mavres édy Kal pr) BovAwyrar, péxpt Tov vy’ aicybvvovTat 
}) mpartew. What these injuries done by Philip to Olynthus were is 
uncertain. 

tadr’ av éyvwkdtes, ‘would have been of this mind,’ i.e. bent on war. 

ék T&v mpos atrovs éyKkAnpdtov, ‘their hatred has its origin in 
grievances of their own.’ mpds expresses a twofold relation; hence with 
€xOpa etc., words of accusing and hating, it may be used with an 
accusative either of the subject or the object. Cf. tiv mpds ids ané- 
x9evay dxvodrres, Phil. 2. 3. 

BeBatav, emphatic position as predicate. 

mapatentwkorta, ‘which has fallen into your hands.’ Schol. mapa- 
ninreiy Tov TuXaiwy éorl Kal TaY e€ ampoodoKnTov cvpBawdvrwy. The 
language in regard to Olynthus here is hardly in accordance with De 
Chers. 65. The Olynthians had been alarmed at Philip’s conduct as 
early as 352 B.C. 

80 fKopev. The relief of Euboea 358 B.c., when attacked by Thebes, 
is always referred to with pride; cf. Phil. 1.17, De Chers. 74. See 
Introduction, p. 23. 

Stratocles, see Boeckh, C. I. 2. p. 63 eSofev To Shuw' Bidwva kal 
Srparoxréa pev-yew Aupitodw Torrréaw deupuyiny Kai abrods Kal rods 
natdas : he was probably exiled after the capture of the city by Philip. 

el yap, etc. Demosthenes first enumerates the different occasions 
where an active policy would have saved them, and then introduces 
with viv 5€ their actual do-nothing policy with its results. 

mwapioav én with acc., cf. Aeschin. 3. 71 mapijpev eis THY ExxAnatav. 
Cf, Phil. 1. 40. 
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eixer” dv, ‘you would have been in possession.’ The imperfect is 
used because the possession, though commencing in past time, is con- 
tinued down to the present. 

évi 7 mpadre, ‘the first that came.’ Cf. Isae. 8. 33 mpds Eva 5 Tov 
mpaTov TaY cuvyyevav mpocaga. 

avrot, emphatic, cf. supra 2. 

vov 8é, not of time, but of contrast. ‘ But asit was.” On the growth 
of Philip’s power see Phil. 3. 21, infra 12. . 

oxyoev. éfev is more usual in this intransitive sense, but oxpcev 
is used Soph. Aj. 654 ddd’ augl py rotracw & oxHoe, and oc- 
casionally in prose, cf. De Pace, 18 éx6pa@s cxqoovsw. There is also a 
difference of meaning. oxHo«wv xad@s seems to mean to come right, and 
éfew xad@s to continue right. 

jets. N. B. position ‘it is we who.’ 

vuvi 54, ‘now, at this very moment,’ in contrast with the lost oppor- 
tunities of the past. 

Omypypévev, of benefits conferred freely, not as a return for 
benefits (zdtvo); cf. Lysias, 21. 25 dvagia tay eis buas dmnpypevow: 
Aesch. 2. 109 duefyer Tas Saypecias Tas ianpypévas eis Piunmoy aite: 
F. L. 280 & tds ewepyecias, ds Sriptay els Spas. 

Aoyorys, de Cor. 227, the metaphor of calculation is followed up 
in Oetn .. . dvripporoy and leads to a further simile from money-making 
in infra 11, So below, 15. (For other similes in Demosth. ef. infra 
14 (borrowing of money), Ol, 2. 10 (building a house), 23, 21 (con- 
dition of the body), Ol. 3. 17 (fugitives in battle), 2. 33 (phy- 
sicians).) 

7d pev yap ... To 8 For this antithesis of infinitives cf. de Cor. 254. 

The construction is varied by (1) the change of person 6eiy Tis to 
Geiny ; (2) the addition of a second clause wepyvéva re in the second 
member of the antithesis. 

tov méAepov, the war for Amphipolis. 

Gpedelas . . . evvolas, for this genitive cf. de Cor. 254 THs dyabqs 
Tuxns THs méAews evar TLAnuL. 

Tapopoidv éorw Smep: it seems simplest to supply tovre before 
Smep (Weil), cf. Phil. 2. 36 4 mapaxphy’ dv Fv ev dpoiw mwordéuw (sc. 
rovrw) &: dv rére Tis elpyuns éreOvunoev. ‘It is the same I suppose 
with opportunities in politics as with money- getting.” 

TOV mpayparay, ‘ politics’ or ‘ policy.’ 

ov’ et, etc., =xal ei cuvéBy od pny. 

mpos ydp 76, etc., ‘in the light of the last event :” cf. Cic. ad Att. 9.8 
‘consilia ex eventu, non ex voluntate a plerisque judicari solent.’ 

T&v mpiv draptdvrav. The zply is redundant with iwaptdv7mv, but is 
put for contrast with TeAevraioy, ‘ opportunities in the past. 
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t&v ovrdv, ‘what remains for us to do,’ i.e. war with Olynthus against 

Philip. 
etra, used in a running narrative without «ai. Cf. Thuc. 3. 33. 

7O KwAtov ~orat, stronger than xwdioe. Cf. Xen. An. 4. 5. 20 
oképacOat Ti ein TO KwATOV. 

8mrot BovAerat. Dem. only hints at the invasion of Attica, which he 
puts plainly farther on, 15, 25. Tiberius quotes this.as an instance of 
€upaots, (Eupacis 5é éorw, Bray pi) avr Tis éyn 70 mpGyya GAAA di’ 
eTépwy éupaiyn). 

Aoyilera: .. . kal Qewpet. Cf. de Cor. 252 oxépacbe . . . ral 
Oewproare. 

Sv Gv, the acc. is used of a cause (person or thing) which acts 
indirectly, the genitive of the immediate means or instrument, Ol. 3. 31 
did TouTwy Gmavta mpatterar: De Cor. 94 8 bvrwa 8 GAdAov % TéAs 
éatepdvatat cvpBovroy AEyw Kal fpnTopa TARY i’ Ene ovd> dy cis cineiv 


éxou. B.C. 
Amphipolis was taken 105. 3 358. 
Pydna 105. 4 357: 
Potidaea 106. I 350. 
Methone 106. 3 353- 
Thessaly 106. 4 353- 
Pherae 106. 4 352. 
Pagasae 5 . 
Magnesia fp 4, 
Invasion of Thrace 107.1 352. 


Philip advanced from Thessaly in the autumn of 352 to invade Greece 
and annihilate the Phocians, but was stopped at Thermopylae by an 
energetic expedition from Athens (F. L. 84, etc.) and fell back, and 
marched into Thrace. On his return from Thrace at the end of 352 
he invaded Chaleidice, then Illyria, where he erected fortresses 
(Phil. 1. 48, he had defeated the Paeonians and Illyrians earlier in 
359 and 356), and probably now defeated the Molossian Arybbas in 
Epirus. See Introduction, p. 20 ff. 

patcas .. . padupetv. Demosthenes is fond of paronomasia; cf. 
I Tov BovAopévey cupBovdrevew, Phil. 1. 3 dOupnréov .. . evOvpnréov. 

This narrative of Philip’s achievements with the suggested con- 

trast of Athenian inactivity prepares the way for Demosthenes’ definite 
proposals, to which he passes (16), after drawing out, 14, 15, the 
disastrous consequences of inactivity. 

at ovv etc., a rhetorical objection, tropopd, very frequent in Demos- 
thenes ; cf. Ol. 2. 5, etc. 

yte... kal aic@yoe, expansion by synonym, cf. supra 12; Phil. 
2. 33 Opare kal ev eldjrTeE, 

a) 
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The first object is a verbal clause 7o mpotecOa . . . ds dAvorredés, the 
second a simple accusative. 

ovfj. Cf. De Cor. 258 roatry cupBeBiwxa tixp. 

id’ Fs, etc., ‘which will not allow him’ etc. 

petLov t&v inapxovtav, ‘to improve upon his present position,’ or to 
add to his present possessions? 

teAeurioat, ‘where can we expect matters to stop?” For aor. inf. after 
verbs of expectation see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, pp. 32, 33- 

Satis dyvoet=Waore ayvoeiv, ef. F. L. 312. 

Tov éxeiMev troX., compressed for Tov éxel woA. Exeter etc. 

Gonep, etc., for this simile of borrowing at heavy interest cf. F. L. 96 
dédorxa ph AcAnOapery Howep of SaverCdpevar emt woAAM ayorres, De 
Chers. 53. 

wots pey. Tox. The article marks usurious interest as well-known in 
Athens. 

TOV Gpxatwv. Td dpxaia is used (1) of the principal on which interest 
is paid, and (2) of the security on which the loan is made. Here it is 
the latter. Cf. Pro Phorm. 41 005% woAAocrév pépos Tav mpodddwr, pi) 
or TOY dpxaiwy eis Tas NecToupyias (avnAwWKwS). 

anéotyoav, gnom. aor., ‘they lose:’ cf. F. L. 143 7H more 
(yéyovev) apeornxéva: dravtev xal Toy KrnpaTer Kal Tay cuppayorv. 
For the aorist see supra 11 ouvavdAwoe. 

otto Kat fpets Gv emi. MSS. followed by Z. Dobree and Cobet 
have omitted dy, in which case pav@yey and the following verbs all 
depend on Sé5oca. Blass makes gav@pev, EAOwpev, kwduvevtwper, all 
depend on dy (= éay) in which case the apodosis is not directly expressed, 
but only implied in the conditional clauses. It is also possible to make 
the apodosis begin with €A@wper. 

Ov =Tovrwy a gen. after modAd. 

eis dvdyknv... moretv. Cf. F. L. 341 elre yap fife wore eis dvaryeny 
Tov Sicalwy Ti moeiy TH THAEL. “ 

kal «w5., sums up. 

rovr elvar. For this use of the demonstrative pronoun, em- 
phasising a verbal clause, cf. Ol. 2. 16, ete. 

ovk dyvod etc. Cf. Phil. 2. 34 dp& évious ob« émt rods alrious dAX’ els TODS 
bd xelpa pddiora Thy dpyhy apievras. 

év dpyyq Toretode. Cf. éy aicyiry roeioOa. 

okorrodvé’, accus. of a subject in the 3rd person; he returns to 
the Ist pers. in #yotpa. Cf. the use of ‘ one’s’ in English. ‘I do not 
think any consideration of one’s own safety ought to make one keep 
back any advice which I believe to be for your good.’ 

troorei(AacGar. Cf. F.L. 237 dvayxt d& pera mappyolas diarexOAvat 
pn dev brrooredAdpevoy, Phil, 1, 51; a metaphor from furling sails, 
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gypi Sy introduces his actual proposals: cf. supra 2; Ol. 2. 27 § 17. 
57 (sharp transition to business). 
Tots mpdypactv, used in general sense, ‘the situation’ cf. supra 2. 
(Or ‘ the interests of Olynthus and Athens.’) 
tds méAes, the cities of Chalcidice attacked by Philip (they are 
mentioned again in F. L. 266 and Phil. 3. 26). 
érépots, i.e. a second land force, besides the one sent to save the 
Chalcidic cities. 
eite, etc. This is a compressed way of expressing «ire movncere § 18, 
. Tapacrngera Kat Gpvvetrac etc. Thus the logical protasis, the 
Athenians’ action, is put in the participles. 
mpookaleSetrat, etc. For the metaphor cf. de Pace 15 Tots dyaGois 
Epedpevav Erepos xabederra. Cf. Aristocr. 167 tpooxabjoba. 
Set 54. 57 sums up the advice as it had introduced it. ‘The con- 
clusion then is that’ etc. ’ 
arepi 5é, etc., ‘as to money resources’ (used absolutely), § 19. 
éotw, ‘money you have.’ For the repetition cf. Ol. 2. Io. 
ovSevi. Dind. corrects to ovd€ax, etc., cf. de Cor. 23 mpeoBela mpds 
ovdévas dmectahkyevn where again Dind. and Cobet have the plural, 
ef. F. L. 66 ofa oddéves dAdo. THY “EAA.: but in this place Demosthenes 
may have been thinking of a single king or tyrant, or may have 
used ovdels collectively as in Ol. 2. 7; Phil. 1. 29, etc. 
otpatiwtikd. The theoric fund (70 d«wpixdy) instituted by Pericles to 
pay for poor citizens at the festivals, revived after 403, was extended 
more and more and gradually absorbed all the surplus revenue which 
by the earlier law was spent on war. The board of the fund of emi 7@ 
Sewpix@ came to have legal control of all surplus funds, and hence any 
proposal to apply them to war-purposes was liable to a ypap7) mapavdpov. 
This was used against Apollodorus when in 350 at Demosthenes’ instance 
he proposed a law applying the surplus to war (cf. in Neaer. §§ 4-8) 
and it is the fear of this which makes Demosthenes here approach the 
question indirectly. It is said that after Apollodorus’ condemnation (see 
3. § 12) Eubulus got a law passed enacting capital punishment for any- 
one proposing this in future (Schol. on Ol. 1. 1), but this is very doubtful, 
In 346 Eubulus is still found using the threat of converting the theoric 
fund as an incentive to peace, F. L. § 291, and it was not till Philip’s 
approach 339-8 that 74 ypzjpar’ éynpicavro mayr’ eivar orpariwrind. 
Note how Demosthenes avoids the word #ewpxd throughout. His 
meaning is that the money may still continue to be applied as at 
_ present, but given only to those who have done something to deserve 
it. In Olynthiac 3 (end) he approaches the question of the theoric 
money more boldly. 
dv tus etrrot cf, supra 14, 
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kat eivat otpatiwrikd. The MSS. have tadra before efvar, but 
most editors omit it to avoid the contradiction with what precedes. 
It may be noticed that Demosthenes is here stating his opinion not 
his proposal. 

plav civragiv, that service and pay be regulated by one system or 
ordinance. Cf. Ol. 3. 34 obxotv od pucOodopay A€yas; Kal mapaypyya ye 
Thy abriv cbyragw anavrov, .. . iva Tey Koway Exacros TO pépos AapBa- 
vo, Stov SéorTo # ToALs, TODO’ Hrapyxor. 

ovTw Tws, ‘casually, opp. to odvrafw, a systematic apportionment. 

AapBavery, inf. after pyeioGe. 

€or 81) Aoundv, ‘the one course left I suppose’ (i.e. if you reject 
the application of the public funds you have in hand) is to raise an elagopa 
to which we must all contribute. Demosthenes hopes to drive the 
Athenians into converting the theoric fund by a suggestion of the hated 
eiopopa. : : 

Set 82 xpypatov. ... Sedvrwv, ‘money in any case we need, and 
without it we cannot do what is needful.’ 

€ws. téws Rehdantz, which in Ol. 2. 21 and other places has the 
support of =: the meaning is the same. 

avrAdBerGe TSv mpayparav, ‘lay your hand to the work.’ 

Demosthenes describes Philip’s position to show that this is a 
most favourable moment for Athens (21-25): and then once more 
points out the disastrous consequences ofan inactive policy, to property 
and to honour, and concludes with a general appeal to all, to act with 
energy and prudence. 

edtperds, ‘well-prepared:’ cf. Ol. 3. 13 edrpemioat, Phil. 1. 18 
eUT pereis. 

as dv KddAtor’. . . Exe, ‘in the best condition possible.’ Cf, Phil. 
1. 6 ds dy Edw Tis Exot TOAEww and for the omission of Exot, De Cor. 291 
ovxX ds dv edvous kal Sixacos wodlrys Eoxe THY yvwpny. 

eEqveyke, ‘he would never have begun this war, if he had thought he 
would have to carry it on (for any time) seriously ;’ Symm. 35 mporépous 
éxpépery Tov mdAELOY. 

Dind. takes adréy=médenor, but it may very well be the subject 
of mwoAepety, ‘That he would have to carry on the war in earnest 
himself,’ 

Os émav=oiras ds Emmy tis dvapetra, ‘that he would secure 
all his objects at a rush,’ or ‘that he had only to attack in order 
to secure. This view of the case seems hardly borne out by the facts. 
Philip had made every preparation for this attack on Olynthus, and had 
carefully prepared the way by money and persuasion. Perhaps he 
thought the Olynthians would despair of resistance, but he was prepared 
for it if made. 
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Kara. ira marks a contrast. 
tatita, the Thessalians. For this use of the neuter cf. infra 25 § 22. 

7a Tov “OdvvGiwy: cf. Phil. 1.8 scaréntnxe pevtoe névra tadTa viv. 
For Thessalian treachery cf. the proverb quoted by Schol. in Ar. Plut. 
521 det 7a Oertad@y amora: Dem. Aristocr. 112 dpeis piv ovSéva 
mpovdmKaTe mwmoTe Tov giday, @ettarol 8 ovddéva TwT0O byTW’ od: 
De Cor. 63 & 77 OertadGv Kal AodAdrwy tager: (infra 43 of wey KaTamTvaTOL 
@etrTaX0l.) 

kopidf, os etc., ‘they were always of course a faithless ee ane by 
nature, snd: all men found them so—but never did anyone find them 
more faithless than he does now.’ ; 

In 352 Philip took Pagasae and put Macedonian troops there, and 
also occupied Magnesia. The Thessalians then granted him the harbour 
and market dues. Cf:Ol. 2. 7. 

Séor, the optative continues the oblique construction. Cf. Polycl. 44 
7Oew oy Sti ovTos wey TapadkaBay adriy Kak@s nuedd€ Tpinpapyjce. 
ovre yap TO Tpinpapxnpart ovre Tois émParas xal TH twnpecia yphaoro 
ovdels yap a’T@ napapevel: ‘Soph. Phil. 535, Thue. 2. 72. 

Ta Kova, etc., ‘the finances of the Thessalian confederacy must be 
supplied from this source.’ For dré cf. Phil. 1. 29 awd Tod modépov. 

tots févois, dependent on ra 77s Tpopjs : cf. Ol. 3. 20 di’ drropiay épodiay 
Tos algal ‘he will be reduced to great straits to find money 
for his mercenaries.’ 

wTov ye IIatova. Sauppe; thinks'the sing. tia to princes, cf. de Pac. § 23. 
25 Tov Kapa, Aristocr. 133 Tcv Opaxa, but it may be used collectively for 
the people (partly for euphony). Cf. Thuc. 6. 78. 1, Ar. Ach. 338. 

ovdey dmorov iows, ‘we may very well believe it.’ 

46 yap, etc., ‘for undeserved success is an occasion of folly to the 
unwise (thoughtless).’ Demosthenes often clinches a statement by 
introducing a confirmatory yvwp7. 

mapa tiv dtiav: cf. Ol. 2. 8 mapa rv dgiay. Cf. Thuc. 3. 39 «ime 5é 

tav rédewv als dv pddtora Kai 5’ édAaxiotou arpooddunros ebmpatia én, 
és tBpw tpénew: ra be TOAAA KaTa Adyov Tois dvOpwnos evTYXOVYTA 
doparéorepa 7 mapa 5dgar. 

S.éz7ep, etc., cf. Leptin. 50. Demosthenes puts the other side in Ol. 
2. 26 m0Av yap paov éxovtas pudarrey 7 KTHoaTIa TdvTa TépurEr, 

tiv dkatpiav . .. Katpdv, ‘believing that his time of distress is § 24. 
our opportunity.’ 

ovvadpacQa, of lending a hand to lift a burden. 

a™pos TH X@pq, ‘on our border.’ 

mOs dv, etc., instead of ws dv érorpdrara. The adverb is emphasised 
by a question, ‘with what readiness do you think?’ (mas going both 
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with verb and adverb), i.e. ‘ with all imaginable readiness.’ Cf. Mid. 209 
tvOupeiode, ct yévowTo obTo KUpiot . . . Tivos ovyyvepns Tuxelv Gy oledBe; 
elra, ‘and yet,’ cf. Phil. 1. 43, used in indignant questions. 

el pS’. . . od rohpyoere. It has been proposed to omit wyd€ or ob 
(Cobet and others), but it is easy to explain the double negative from a 
blending of the two constructions, « p73’ & wd8orr’ dv . . . TOApHOETE; 
and the simple question era & dor dv . . . ob ToApnoere; after 
summing up the relative clause in tadva, the simpler form naturally 
follows as though no negative had gone before. 

Demosthenes repeats the argument of supra 15, that if Philip is not 
fought at Olynthus now, he will have to be fought in Attica later. 

ém, etc., ‘once more, do not forget,’ etc. 

viv trapxovcay kal Ti oikelav, ‘the land which you have so long 
held as your own,’ i.e. Attica. The repetition of the article adds 
solemnity. Cf. F. L. 311 riv éciay Kai rhy dixalay YApor. 

@nBator.; the enmity between Athens and Thebes dates from 
the 6th century. It was increased by the conduct of Thebes towards 
Plataea both in the Peloponnesian war and subsequently in the time of 
her supremacy. Just now Thebes had been fighting with success against 
the Phocians, who were being supported by Athens. 

pi Alav, etc., ‘it may perhaps be a hard thing to say.’ Cf. Plato 
Gorg. 462 E pa} dypouxstepoy 7 7d GAnbes eizeiv. 

Paxeis ; the Phocians, having exhausted the sacred treasures, would 
collapse without support from Athens or Sparta. For the attitude of 
Athens to Thebans and Phocians at this time ef. De Cor. 18 rod Saxrxov 
avoTdvTos mwoAEpou... duets ow Siéxercbe Hore Paxéas piv BovrAcoOa 
owbiva, Kaimep ov Sixaa moodvras dpavres, OnBaiors F Sriody av 
Epnabiva mabovary, odk ddXdéyws od5 Adixws adrois dpy:Céuevor. 

4 GAXos ths ; instead of answering this he interrupts with an objection, 
‘My friend, Philip will never wish to inyade us.’ For @ ray cf. Ol. 
3. 29. 
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Tv dromwrdrav. Cf. Ol. 2. 2 ddd’ a7} Trav aloypv, paAdov S88 roy - 


aicxicrwv, ‘Why it would be indeed absurd if he should blurt out these 
plans now at the cost of being called a fool, and yet should refuse to 
carry them out if he had the power.’ 

pévtou: cf. De Chers. 27. 

dvorav opAtokdvev: cf. Phil. 1. 42. 

éw, outside the city, but in Attica. 

TOv é« THs XHpas, part. gen. after AauBdvew. ‘If you had to be in the 
field for no more than thirty days, living in camp, and supplying your- 
selves with necessaries from the produce of the country.’ 

Aéyw, ‘I mean, supposing there is no enemy in Attica.” Cf 
De Chers. 24. 
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tOv pd TOD mWoAepov, for the sums spent on the war (for Amphipolis) 
ef. Ol. 3. 28. 

ei 5€ 54, ‘but if really the war comes into the country.’ mdAepos 
half personified, cf. supra. For ei 84 cf. de Chers. 36. 

fnpidceoPatr, pass., subject rods -yewpyodvtas. 

4 0Bpts, ‘the insolence of the enemy, and the disgrace to our policy, 
which the wise will esteem more serious than all mere loss.’ 

Epilogue.—A final appeal to all classes to act together for their § 28. 
best interests. 

KaAGs trovotvres, ‘the many possessions which I am glad to think 
that they enjoy.’ Cf. Mid. 212 eict pév eis Ta padiata aitol mAovorn 
Kat kad@s moodat, De Cor. 231. 

Tovs év HAtkia, those of age for military service. 

dkepatov, proleptic, ‘and so save it from harm.” 

ev@uvat, not in an official sense, for an orator need not hold any office 
subject to scrutiny, but more generally ‘that their political life may 
easily bear examination,’ or ‘ that they may find it easy to justify their 
policy.’ 

7a Tpdypata .. . Tav TeTTpaypévev, antithesis, ‘for the judgment of 
Athens on their acts will’ depend on the condition of her public 
interests.’ ‘For you will criticise their public acts in the light of public 
events.’ 

mavtos eiveka. Schol. ‘for everyone’s sake.’ Cf. Phil. 31. 51 
vinwn 8 8 tT. madow pédAAa ovvoicev, It may however be neuter, ‘on 
all accounts.’ 

For the concluding prayer cf. Phil. 1 and 3. 


ORNeNeY Et AO CLT, 
ANALYSIS. 
i. Prologue. 


THIS war between Philip and Olynthus may be looked on as an §$§ 1, 2. 
instance of the benevolence of the gods to our city; and it is our duty, 
therefore, to exert ourselves to the uttermost, and not abandon the 
_ advantages fortune has thrown in our way. 


ii, Choice of a subject. 


This is not the time to rouse you to action by dwelling on the power §§ 8, 4. 
of Philip ; language of that sort is more honourable to him than to you, 
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SECOND OLYNTHIAC. ANALYSIS. §§ 4-14. — 


inasmuch as his exaltation implies your shame and disgrace. Indeed, 
his greatness is due to us rather than to himself, and it would be out of 
place now to notice his partizans here. There are other topics more 
seasonable ; which are at the same time by no means creditable to 
him. 

iii. Philip's power ts unstable. 

Mere assertion of a man’s fraud and perjury is nothing but abuse: 
but in Philip’s case the proof of his misdeeds is easy and brief. It is 
worth while to go through it in order to show you his dishonesty, and 
also to prove that his career is drawing to a close. In the first place he 
cheated you about Amphipolis, and so deprived you of,an alliance with 
Olynthus. Again he won Olynthus by the gift of Potidaea, a. city 
belonging to us; and more recently he has gained the Thessalians by 
the promise of Magnesia, and relief from the Phoeian war. He has in 
fact cheated every one with whom he has had any doings. This dis- 
honesty is now detected. Those who aided him when they thought 
that he was working for their good, will now seek his ruin when they 
find that he served his own ends. If this is not so, let some one get up 
and prove the contrary. 

But he is strong enough to hold what he has got against them. No! 
he has no loyalty to-fall back upon. His power is reared on dishonesty 
and fraud, and in these cases the first excuse is seized upon, the first 
false step is ruinous. No lasting power was ever built up by perjury: 
for a brief moment such things prosper, then they fall into decay. 
Policy is like a house, or any other structure; the lower parts must be 
firm and strong or the building will come down. 


iv. What we must do. 


We must send aid to the Olynthians then, and the sooner the better. 
We must also send embassies to the Thessalians, who are now by no 
means pleased at Philip’s course of action, and tell them of our movements. 
Above all, we must do something. Embassies from our city, unaccom- 
panied by action, are distrusted. We must be able to point to a great 
change in ourselves. Then Philip's alliance will fall away, and even 
his own empire will be found in a miserable plight. 


v. State of Macedonia. 
Macedonia has always counted for something as an addition to other 
powers, Timotheus found it a useful addition against the Olynthians : 
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the Olynthians against Potidaea: the Thessalians against the tyrants. 
But standing alone it is weak and unsound, and Philip has made it 
weaker even than it naturally is. He and his subjects are not in 
harmony in their wishes and objects. His desire is to do what no 
Macedonian king has ever done before: they are wearied and broken 
with the war, ruined in their agriculture and trade. The feeling of the 
mass of Macedonians is therefore against him. The soldiers immediately 
about his person have a great reputation, but they are, as I am informed, 
a worthless crew. Every man of military skill is eliminated from 
motives of jealousy; and the daily life is such that no man of decency 
can endure it. The refuse of our own country, men of no character, and 
reckless libertines are his chosen associates and friends, This may be 
thought a small matter, but it is not; it betrays an abject condition of 
mind. In a short time all may be brought to light. So long as a man 
is in health he knows nothing of the secret weakness of his limbs, but 
in sickness every wrench and sprain is felt So it is in a city; when 
war comes to close quarters, the weaknesses are revealed. 


vi. Conclusion. What we require ts vigour in the field. and reform 
at home. 


It may be said that it is dangerous to attack Philip in his present §§ 22-31. 


career of good fortune. That is a sound remark. Fortune is almost 
all powerful in human affairs. Still the fortune of our city is, in my 
judgment, to be chosen before the fortune of Philip. We have better 
reason to hope for the favour of Heayen, but we do nothing, and no one 
who sits idle can expect his friends even, much less the gods, to help 
him. No wonder then that he who neglects nothing is victorious over 
us who neglect everything. Rather I wonder that we who fought the 
Lacedaemonians in the cause of Hellas, and spent our blood and money 
to gain others their rights, will do nothing in defence of ourselves and 
our property. Does no one ever calculate how long we have been at 
war with Philip, and why the war has run out to this length? It is 
because we do nothing ; we expect others to act for us, and put them on 
their trial and hope for better things, and so the time slips away. Can 
the same conduct change prosperity into misfortune, and misfortune into 
prosperity? We have everything to win now, and we must act for our- 
selves. We must furnish money and take the field, and leave these 
trials till we have accomplished something. Our generals avoid this 
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war because there is nothing to be got by it and we do not pay the 
soldiers. They go away in search of gain ; we put them on their trial, 
and when we hear what they have to say we acquit them. The sole 
result is a division of parties in the city. In truth our politics may 
be said to be managed by symmories as our taxes are. The orator 
is the leader, under him is the general, and there are the three hundred 
to give support. All this must come to an end. We must not have a 
division of burdens in the city; all must contribute, each his share ; the 
best advice, not the counsels of a party, must be heard and taken. 
Then we shall have reason for self-commendation in the improved con- 
dition of our affairs. 


For the religious feeling expressed here cf. Ol. 1. 16. The 
infinitive with dy follows Soxe?, as vopi¢w and similar words. For 
Soxe? tts cf. the more common do«@ por. 

yeyvopevny &., better than -yevouévny, as expressing the continuous 
operation of fortune. 

TO yap, etc., (1) ‘the fact that the men who are going to wage war 
with Philip have turned out to be men living on his border and 
possessing considerable power,’ etc. The subject is robs woAephoovtas, 
and the predicate yeyevpo@a xextnuévovs. Others (2) take rods moAep- 
yoovras as predicate (for article, Phil. 1. 23), ‘that men have been 
found to wage war with him, and these men,’ etc. 

_dovapiv twa = ‘a considerable power.’ Cf. Eur. El. 939 nixets Tes 
€ivai. 

brép = mepi, asoften. Cf. Ol. 1. 5. 

SiadAayds. In Ol. 1. 4 we find «aradAayds, without any difference 
of meaning. 

Saipovia tive Kat @eig, ‘seems like a superhuman and heaven-sent 
blessing.’ For the combination cf. Plat. Apol. 31 D 87e por Oetdy Te wat 
Saipdviov yiyverar. Oetos marks the higher, daiudmos the lower order of 
supernatural agency. 

{abrovs], emphatic; ‘we for our part must see how,’ ete.: ‘we can 
show that we will not deal less kindly with ourselves than fortune has 
done.’ (Cf. Lys. 12. 80 pdt ris réyns ... Kdmov Spiv abrois Bon- 
@onte.) Dobree omits airovs or alters to #uas, ‘how we shall prove 
ourselves not to fall short of the kindness of fortune. Cf. Aesch. 
Pers. 742 GX’ bray orevdy ris aitds yw Beds cuvdmrerat. 

tv dTapxévrwv, the gifts of fortune which we have to start with, 
before our own efforts. Cf. Phil. 1. 2. 

Tav aioxpv. For the genitive cf. Ol. 1. 26, ‘it is a shameful thing, 
nay a most shameful thing.’ 
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méXewv kai témwv. This has been taken as (1) an inverse attraction 
to the relative dy, cf. de Cor. 6 érépw 8 brw xakdy Tt Bhoopev 
(nreiv. (2) Asa partitive genitive. (3) As a genitive after rpoepévous 
used as a substantive; but this is quite impossible without the article. 
(4) As genitive after mpovepévous as a verb of resigning, on the analogy 
of dpiec@ar, weBiec@a. The first explanation is the right one, the whole 
sentence being influenced by «vpror. 

76 pév ody, resumed in tad7a pév ody and dy ody, and answered by § 3. 
& 5& Kal xwpis infra 4. 

imép rovtey, ‘the elements of his power,’ or ‘the steps by which he 
has acquired it.’ 

exe dtAotitay, ‘ tends to his honour and glory.’ 

Hpiv Sé, instead of putting aicxvvnv Demosthenes softens the anti- 
thesis (or leaves the sting to the end): ‘all that’one might say on this 
redounds to Philip's power, while.it would be a story of ignominious 
failure on our part.’ ‘ptv is rather a dat. commodi than a dat. instr. 

imép tHv dgiav. Cf. Ol. 1. 23. ‘For he has won admiration in 
the eyes of men in proportion as his achievements have surpassed his 
deserts; while you have incurred dishonour in proportion as you have 
failed to use your powers as you ought.’ 

évOév5e, ‘ this place (the platform) is the real source of his power.’ § 4. 
This is an assertion often made by Demosthenes, cf. infra Ol. 3. 28 
ppacdrw tis éwol mapeAOay midev dAdobev iaxupds yéyovey h wap’ Hpav 
avTav Pidinnos. 

év with yap and dixnv. 

wots tmép avrod, ‘the Athenian politicians who have fought his 
battles.’ 

ovxt, etc. If rovrwy be retained before ovxi it is genitive after xarpdy, 
which has thus two genitives, ‘horum nunc non video tempus dicendi.’ 

BeAriév éorw dxnkdevat, ‘it is as well for you all to have heard.’ 

Cf. Timocr. 190 BéAtiov mpoaxnkoévat. 

datvour’ dv, i.e. ef ives BovAowwrTo, the hypothesis being placed in the 

participle. 
Stefvdvra, acc. in agreement with the subject rwa of eA evel, § 5, 
éhéyxetv, sc rowdroy évra, ‘but to go through all his acts and 
convict him of falseness in every one, it so happens does not need many 
words.’ For the antithesis Ao:dopia . . . ZAeyxos cf. in Androt. 22, 

700 7” éxetvov, etc., ‘to show him up as the villain he really is.’ The 
second rod is omitted by =. Cf. de Pace 1, where = omits 79. 

mévra StetehqAvdev. (1) ‘He has exhausted every art in the 
course (game) of cajolery by which he before acquired his power ;’ cf. 
Thue. 3. 45 defeAnavdaal ye bid. nacdv rv (nuidv, Isocrat. 4. 111 Th Tay 
aicxpav 7} Sewav ob diefHAOov; (2) Intrans. with mdvra as subject, 
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Cf. Meid. 84 rivra & Fn deefednavOa tax Tay vépar, imwpocias kai 
mapaypapai, kal ovdév ér’ Hv imddAomov. 

mapakpoudpevos. Cf. de Cor. 276. Harpocration says the metaphor 
is taken from men shaking or pushing a measure or weight for their own 
advantage. 

7a mpdypara, ‘ his career.’ 

avt@. For the dat. cf. infra 8 ScAinmg. 

Oewpav kal okordGv, ‘ on careful examination.’ 

Ti pev jperépav evyPeav, ‘our simplicity,’ put in the emphatic 
position. The predicate mpocayaydpevoy governs Ti eijGeav, THY 
’OdvrGiwy pirdiav and Serradrors. 

TO OpvAovpevdv tote Amdppytov; ‘by his contriving that secret 
negotiation which was so much talked of.’ Suidas explains this from ~ 
Theopompus as the negotiation between Philip and Antiphon and 
Charidemus for the acquisition of Amphipolis in exchange for Pydna, 
which was kept from the Assembly in order to blind the Pydnaeans. Cf. 
Aristoph. Eq. 653 «déy® “ppac’ avrois dwéppyroy wonoapevos, Andoc. 2. 
3 eloayyeiAavrdés pou aréppyta eis tiv BovAnr. 

Katackevaoat, of underhand intrigue. Cf. Meid. 134. Potidaea 
was taken by Philip and given to the Olynthians in 356 B.C. 

Tpooayayopevoy, ‘won over to his side.” Cf. Thuc. 3. 43 TH dmary 
mpocayer@ar 7d TAOGos. 

éEeXetv, ‘ taking by storm.’ Cf. de Chers. 44; Thuc. 3. 113. 

kai Tovs pév mpdtepov, etc. In English one of these clauses becomes 
subordinate, ‘ wronging you by handing it over to them.’ 

@Oetradovs. From Ol. 1. 22 it appears that the Thessalians forbade 
Philip to garrison Magnesia. It was given back to them in Ol. 108. 3. 
Cf. Phil. 2. 22. 

viv of time. td TeAevtata of the order of events. 

dvadefacGar, ‘take upon oneself.’ For fut. inf. cf. in Apatur. 22 
dvedegaduny éxricew. It is common with verbs of promising. 

del, ‘on each occasion.” 

dvorav. Cf. Plat. Gorg. 464 D 7 & det HdicTm Onpederar Tiv 
dvoav kat éamara. 

tpooAapBdvev, ‘turning to his own use,’ ‘ making capital of.’ Cf. 
Aesch. 3. 126 éepéperar mpoBovAeuya . . . tpocAaB Ly Tiv Tod ypapavTos 
drepiay, 


ovrws sums up, ‘these were the means by which he acquired his 
power’ 

ToUTwy, masc., ‘the same men who have been the instruments of his 
elevation ought now to become the instruments of his fall.’ For the 
form of expression cf. Thuc. 6. 11 @ yap av tpémw Thy werépay 
(4px7v) werd Tedomovynciav dpédwvtai, eixds bmd tov abrav kal thy 
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apetépay dia Tod adrod KaaipeOfvar, where however dé is used of the 
means, not as here of the agent. 

katpov, gen. after rovTo. Cf. Phil. 1. 37 7Tod6’ UBpews, etc. 

mpos Todto Tapert. Cf. Ol. 1.8 naphoay. . .émt routi 7d Biya. 

H, ‘if itis not so.’ Cf. Ol. 3. 28. 

Tapa TiHv avrav dkiav. Cf. supra 3. 

Se5ovA@pevor, this is an exaggeration, but the word is often used 
loosely, e. g. of the relation of the subject allies to Athens. - 

«al pay, ‘moreover’; marks the transition to a new argument. § 9. 

KaQégev, ‘keep a firm hold on his power.’ 

7a, xwpta, ‘fortified posts.’ The article extends to Acpévas. 

um’ evvotas, used because cvorf has a passive force, ‘when power is 
held together by a bond of good will.’ 

ampopacts, here of areal cause. Cf. Plat. Rep. 556 E; ‘but when a 
man’s power, like his, is grounded on selfish and wicked conduct, a 
slight cause or a small slip overthrows and destroys everything.’ 

dvexatticev, properly of a horse throwing its neck (mane) back and up- 
setting the rider. Cf. éerpaynAro@jva Phil. 3.51. S.éAucev is added to 
recall the original metaphor ovat. Cobet omits «ai d:éAvoer, but it is 
quite Demosthenes’ way to add a defining verb. Cf. Phil. 1.3. The 
aorists are gnomic, as often in similes, supra Ol. I. 11. 

ot ydp éorw otk éorwv, for the repetition cf. Ol. 1. 19. ‘It is im- § 10, 

possible, for ever impossible, to make injustice, and perjury, and false- 
hood the basis of a solid power. For the thought cf. de Cor. 227 
Ocdaacbe ds cabpdv, ws oer, ori pica may 6 Te ay pH Sixaios 7 
TEempayyLevoy. 

7a Tovatra, ‘ power acquired by such means.’ 

eis &trat. Cf. 20 eis waxpav, de Symm. 24 eis rére. 

émt rats éAmiow, ‘it blossoms in men’s hopes.’ émi expresses the 


foundatién or condition. Cf. Phil. 1. 51 én’ dindos rots... yevngo- 
pevos: for the metaphor cf. ‘to-day puts on The tender leaves of 
hope.’ 


_ mept atta Karappet, ‘like a flower it falls and withers.’ Tept aura, 
‘round themselves.’ There is a contrast between aird and rais éAniow, 
the things themselves and the hopes which attend them. Cf. Thuc. 
6. 18 Thy TiAW TplpecOat Te adThy Tepl abTiy. 

é&omep yap, etc. Demosthenes recurs to the idea of solid building 
expressed in ovary and BeBaiay, and expands it in a simile. 
tds dpxds, etc. the principles and foundations on which you build. Cf. 
Ol. 3. 2 mpiv 5¢ thy dpxiy opds trodéoOa. 
gypi 84. With these words he introduces his definite proposals: (1) § 11. 
to send help to Olynthus; (2) to stir up Thessaly. 
SSdte tadta. It seems simplest to understand radra of the Athenian 
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preparations. Others take it of Demosthenes’ exposure of Philip’s real 
weakness. ‘ 

Adyous troveto Pat, ‘negotiate.’ 

kai ydp viv, in 1. 22 Demosthenes speaks of this demand of the 
Thessalians as a proof of their faithlessness; now he mentions it with 
sympathy as a hopeful sign. It has been inferred from this that the 
attitude of the Athenians to the Thessalians had changed in the interval. 
In Olynthiac 3 no mention is made of them, which perhaps means that 
Philip secured his power there in the winter of 349 B.C. 

éEeAnAvOérev . . . dvrwv, the main idea here is put in the participle. 
Cf. infra § 25, Phil. 1. 2. 

émt rots mpaypactv, ‘on the spot,” ‘in the midst of the action.’ 

So@ éropérat’, etc. This combination of the superlative with the 
comparative is not common, but it here serves to emphasise the first 
clause. Franke quotes in Polycl. 15 Som yap giAoTiovpevos Gpewor 
émAnpwsdpny tiv vady éperavy adyabav, TocovT@ por mAcioTH amddExfis 
éyevero TOv GAXAwv Tpinpapywy. There is no need therefore to accept 
Cobet’s conjecture, changing ‘yap to «af, and omitting roco’'r . . . avT@. 

troAArjv 8%, etc. Note the order. ‘ You have to show that your policy 
is changed and transformed, but the change must be great, and the 
transformation complete.’ 

peraBodn, ‘change;’ perdoracts, ‘the changed state.’ Thuc. 6, 20. 1 
méAes ovTe Seopévas peraBods (‘ mutatio,’ Poppo), # av é« Biaiov ts 
dovAcias dopevos és Saw peraoracw (‘ mutatus status,’ Poppo) xapoln. 

eloépovras, sc. duds, accus. as though deaxréov = Secxvivar Set. 
elrep tts, etc. ‘if you wish anyone to attend to you’ =mpoaégew pedrct. 
For this use of the fut. cf. Plat. Rep. 375 A «al why dvdpeiivy ye 
(Set efvar Exdrepoy adroiv) eitep ed payetra. 

€eAHoyre, ‘if you make up your mind’ (aor.). Cf. Soph. O. T. 649 
mod OeAnoas. Ol. 1. 6. : 

kat Set, ‘as honour and necessity demand.’ Cf. de Cor. § 17 éor 
3 dvaykaiov kai tpoojKov icws. Dindorf reads «at 54, ‘at once,’ which is 
forcible and has MS. support. Cf. Phil. 1. 13 sat 5) wepacopat 
A€éyew. 

ov pévov, etc., ‘not only will his allies be shown to be weak and un- 
trustworthy, but his own empire and his own power will be proved to 
be entirely unsound.’ - 

€pxy, ‘empire’, control of his subjects; Stvayus, ‘ power in the field.’ 
Cf. olxeia Suvdpe, ‘a force of our own,’ Syntax 7. 

év pév mpooOhkyns pepe, ‘in the place of (i.e. considered as, or 
equal to) an addition it is no mean help.’ Cf. Pseudo-Demosth, ad Ep. 
Phil. 3 & pey mpoabynns péper pom)y exe tiva kal yphow: Ol. 3. 
31 &y brnpérou Kal mpoobjens pepe, also év ovdevds pepe. 
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trfipte, stronger than éyévero. The word almost = ‘supported you.’ 
Cf. Xen. An. 1. 1. 4) untnp trApxe TO Kip, Phil. 1. 2. 
ént Tipo8éou probably refers to Timotheus’ expedition to Chalcidice in 
364, when he was helped by Perdiccas and took Torone and Potidaea, 
Diodor. 15. 81, Introd. § 22. 
apos Ilor{Sarav. Supra 6. 
€pavy tL toro cuvapyddrepov, ‘the two powers (Olynthus and 
Macedon) combined appeared considerable.’ Asa matter of fact. Philip 
took Potidaea without the Olynthians. 
émi Tv TUpavvuKijy oiktav, against the tyrants of Pherae 353 B.C. 
oracidfovcer. The form of the expression implies that if the 
Thessalians had been united they would not have required Philip’s 
assistance. 
kai sums up, ‘and in a word, wherever,’ etc. 
Kdv with adj., cf. Soph. El. 1482 dAAd pou mdpes nay opuxpdy eimetv. dv 
of course implies a suppressed condition. 
mavra sums up all the cases in which power has been given; it is 
probably a cognate accusative. ‘It helps in every case.’ 
kat yap, ‘and indeed.’ § 15. 
ots is almost = &’ d, but is influenced by the preceding instrumental 
dative. 
émopadeotépav goes back to dvvapus. 
totr’ éLndwxe, ‘this is the height of his ambition ;’ for the neuter 
after Sdéns cf. Ol. 3. 11 émweday 5& Tatra (sc. Tots vdpous) Avante. 
The perfect indicates a settled state, ‘he has made this his am- 
bition.’ 
mporpytat, ‘has made it his deliberate choice to suffer death if need 
be, whatever may befall ;’ for the euphemistic use of ma@ety cf. Phil. 1. 
Il Gy ovrés Tt TAOy. 
mpattTov Kal Kivduvevov, for mparrew followed by a defining word cf. 
Phil. 3. 17 mpattay Kal karacKkeva(dpevos. The ambition of Philip is 
described in de Cor. 67. 
piAroctiptas. Cf. supra 3; this passage is decisive for the meaning § 16. 
‘credit,’ not as infra 18, ‘ambition.’ ; 
émt tots épyos, ‘at their business,’ primarily of tillage, but also of 
other occupations. 
tots attGv idtos, ‘their private affairs.’ Cf. Isocr. 3. 19 (the 
magistrates) borepiCovcr rav mpayyarav" Tov pey yap TAEiaTov xpdvoy emt 
Tots idios Siar piBovary. 
otras Strws dv Stvwvrat, ‘in whatever way they can.’ Cf. in Boeot. 
2. 4 per edvolas Té pou axodoa otras Srws dv Sivwpat A€yorTos. 
KekAewpévov, etc. Cf. F. L. 153, 315. The statement is probably § 17. 
exaggerated; see Phil. 1. 31, 32. 
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> €come to 


oxépato, cxé~acba: is here = to ‘form an opinion; 
the end of consideration.’ 
ot 5¢ 84, 57 is ironical. 
meLératpot, ‘foot-guards.’ According to Theopompus (quoted by 
Schol. in loc.) they formed the body-guard of the king; but it is now 
held that the term was wider and was applied to the general levy of 
Macedonian infantry as distinct from the Macedonian cavalry and the 
light-armed mercenaries (¢évor), Droysen in Herm. Ant. IT. 2. 108. 
ovyKkexpotnpévor, ‘well drilled in ‘military matters,’ lit. ‘hammered 
together.’ The word is used of the work of the chorodidaskalos; cf 
Meid. 17 Tov dvOpwrov dweAdoas aitds cuvyxporeiy xal Biddoxew gero 
Beiv Tov xopév. It is then used of drilling crews and soldiers, the chief 
idea being ‘training in combined action.’ Cf. Thuc. 8. 95 “A@nvaio 
3 xaTd Taxos Kal afvyxpoTHToas TAnpwpacw avayKxacbEerres xppcacba, 
Polyb. 1. 61 wAnpm@para ouvyxexpornueva. 
ovSévav BeAtiovs, ‘they are no better than any other set of men.” 
otos. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 9705 8 Erepos oids éorw olxoupds pévov, Plat. 
Apol. 23 A woAAal py dréx@eraé por yeydvaci kal ola: yakenwrarat Kal 
Bapvrara. 
rovrous, the plur. refers to the class of men described in ef tis ofos. 
Cf. de Cor, 277 ef Tis €AUtyoE Te TODTOY, KaTA TOUTwY (SC. EdpHTETE). 
tovrous pév, for péy in apodosis cf. Hdt. 3. 108 bca wey Yuyxgy Te 
dada cal wdipa, radra piv wavTa worAvyova wenolnxe’ ca S8 cyérAa wat 
dyuxta, ddvyéyova. See note on De Chers. 3. 
Ti proriptay, sc. adrod. Others make Philip subject of dvumépBAnror. 
4] Sixatos dAdws, ‘if a man is temperate or commonly upright,’ the 
meaning being that not only cwppoovvn but ordinary honesty is shocked 
by his behaviour. 
wopSaktopovs. Cf, Theophrast. Charact. 16 5 88 dmovevonpévos .. . 
Suvards Kai dpxetcOar wppow Tov Képdaxa Kal mpocwmeioy ph Exav by 
Koapik® xopy. The Greeks were: exceedingly sensitive to the effect of 
dancing, as we see from the story of Clisthenes and Hippoclides, in 
Herodotus 6. 129. 
év ovSevds péper, ‘is accounted a nobody.’ Cf. év éx6pod péper, etc., 
Ol. 3. 31 év brnpérou kat mpocOnens péper. 
Ayers is in contrast with umepos wodXéuov, KdAakas with cdppor, 
etc. 
Tov Savparorordy, ‘jugglers and acrobats.’ Xen. Conviv. 2. 1 épxne- 
rpida Tay Ta Cavpara duvapévew toceiv. 
tov Sypdorov, ‘the public slave.’ Cf. Chers. 47 taplas kal Sypootovs. 
e's tovs cuvévras, ‘ for the enjoyment of the company.’ 
kaxoSatpovias, ‘his miserable character.’ Sanity is regarded as a gift 
of the gods, or of fortune. Cf. Ol. 3. 21 od yap obras dppaw ob8 druyhs 
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cipe Eym, etc., F.L. 115 dvonros cat kaxodaipwv. ‘God-forsaken con- 
dition’ gives the best idea of the meaning. 

76 KatopPotv, sc. adrcv, ‘the fact of his success.’ 

_émokoret. For the literal use cf. Meid. 158 oixiav wroddéunnev “Edev- 
giv Tooaltny, wore maaw emoxoreiv trois tv TO Témy. Dec. Orr. 
Hyperid. 9 émeckdre: pn poor Ta Makeddvev SrAda. 

ai evmpatiat, etc. Sall. or. Lep. 24 ‘secundae res mire sunt vitiis 
obtentui, quibus labefactis quam formidatus est tam contemnetur.’ 

Sewvai, ‘have a wonderful power.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 3. 

airov, possessive genitive after radra. ‘These things in him will be 
brought to light.’ 

Soxet . . . Seitev. The subject is indefinite. ‘I think the event 
will prove it before long.’ Cf. Ar. Ran. 1261 deife 8) Taxa, Dem. 
F, L. 157 avr dndwoe, 

BéAwor . . . BotAno Ge, ‘if the gods will, and if you desire it.’ Cf. F. L. 
19. 23 Kal ov7 dovew 7,OéXeTE ovTE TigTEVELY ABovAEcbe. Whatever the 
difference between the two words, 6éAev is commonly used with Oeds. 


&omep yap. Demosthenes uses the same simile in de Cor. 198 Somep § 21. 


Ta pyypara Kal Ta ondopara, bray Tt KaKdv TO cpa AdBy TéTE Kwetrat, 
where he applies it to Aeschines, who is only active when the city is in 
trouble. Cf. Plat. Rep. 556 E ovxotv Homep oGpa voowbes puxpas 
porns twOev Seirar mpocdaBécOa mpos 70 Kdpvew .. . ovTw by Kal 
KaTa TavTa exeivw Siakerpéevy miAts amd opiKpas mpopagews . . . vooct 
Te kal abt avrn paxeTat. 

téws, an Ionism for éws, the use of which in Demosthenes rests on 
the authority of MSS..and grammarians. 

ématodverat, ‘has no perception of it.’ émi as in émyyvmorer. 

kav pijypo, ‘ whether there be a rupture (of the muscles), or a sprain, 
or any other weakness in the system,’ lit. ‘any other part of the system 
be weak.’ 

capév only goes with HAAo 71. Some have attempted to avoid the 
difficulty by reading ca0par. 

ouprAakg. Phil. 3. 51 ovpmdarévras biaywvilecda, metaphor from 
wrestling. ‘When they are involved in a close struggle with a neighbour, 
it brings all into clear light.’ 

émotnoev, gnomic aorist. Cf. supra 9. 

tavTy, ‘in this respect.’ 

76 SAov. may would have been more usual, but is perhaps avoided 
because of the following ma4vra. 710 dAov becomes commoner in later 
Greek. See the lexx. to Xenophon and Plato. 

mapa wavta. apd with acc, Cf, Phil. 1. 33 note. 

doipny . . . 4. The force of preference is strong enough in éAéo0ar 
to make waAdov unnecessary. Cf. Lys. 2. 62 Odvarov per’ édevOepias 
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afpodjpevor 4} Biov peta Sovdelas, and the use of Séxopar (Ast’s Lex. to 
Plato) and BovAopa. 
ipav airév, again insisting on fersonal effort. Cf. infra 23. 
wat, etc., ‘even by degrees’ 
adoppds, ‘I see you have better resources (strictly “ funds”) for 
winning the favour of the gods’ (i. e. in your piety and honesty). 

otpat, ‘ forsooth.’ 

otk évt 8, etc. Cf. de Rhod. lib. 25 ds éorwv dromoy wepi Tay dixaiew 
bpas Giddoxev avtoy ov dixaca roovvTa. 

py tt ye 84, ‘much less.’ Cf py ri ye de Chers. 27. It is generally 
explained by the ellipse of an imperative, e. g. iwoAdpwBave, ‘ never suppose 
that you can command the gods.’ 

aruvOavopévev, ‘making enquiries.’ Cf. Phil. 1. 10 7) BovAec@’ eimé por 
mepiovres atrav muvOavecOar A€yerai Tr Kauwéy ; 

od 84 Oaupacrov . . . odSé Gavpaty, etc., ‘it is not wonderful, and 
I for my part do not wonder. . . what I do wonder at is,’ etc. 

éxetvo, of what follows; cf. Phil. 1. 50 dad’ dy dgpévres tadr’ éxeiv’ 
eldOpev. 

trip tav “EAAnvixay, etc. Cf. Phil. 1. 3. 

avripare, intr. Cf. Phil. 2.5 péyeOos duvdyews mpds Hy odd’ dvrapar 
Suvnod peda. 

arpoexivSuvevere. Cf. de Cor. 208 rods Mapaday: mpoxwduvedcavras, 
of the Athenians. 

Kad’ €va avta@v. xacroy is not necessary, and is not in =. For the 
phrase xaé’ va used substantivally cf. Phil. 3. 22 7d moveivy & 7: BovAera 
nat xa” éva obtwot mepixdrrew Kal Awrodureiy TOV “EAAHVaV. 

7a 8’ Spérep’. Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea, Methone. 

mémov Xpovov, nine years. 

tl movowvtwv. The main predicate is expressed by the participle, 
‘what you have been doing while this time has run its course.’ Cf. 
supra 12, 

avtév (Cobet omits), ‘ yourselves,’ as opposed to érépous tivas, 
(Schol. ofoy rods gévous kat Xdpnra kat Xapidnyor.) For the thought 
cf. de Symmor. 15 dweBAépare mpds dAAHAOvs, ws adTds mey ExacTos ov 
Tonow, Tov S& mAnoiov mpagovrTa. 

Kptvévrwv. See note on Phil. 1. 47. 

oxeddv tavrd, etc. The situation is brought sarcastically home to the 
Athenians by being identified with the present. ‘In fact your conduct 
all the while was very much what it is now; and so the time has 
passed.’ 

Gas . . . SveAAvOev, Cobet omits. 
otTws dyvapdvws, ‘so utterly wanting in judgment.’ 
ék xpyotayv, Cf. & rraxav mAovoro Ol. 3. 29. 
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ovr” ebAoyoy, ‘ it is against reason and 25 ES nature.’ 

vow €xov. The part is used instead of Zye to correspond with 
the adjective. Cf. de Cor. 13 otre pad tots Oeods dp0Gs exov odre 
moditindv ove Sixady éort. 

wavta is the object after the infinitives, which are the subject of 
aépuxev, ‘ Forit is naturally much easier to keep anything when you have 
it than to get it.’ For the thought cf. Thuc. 2. 62 alcyiov 5& éxovras 
aparpeOjvat 7) KTwpévous drvxfoa, and for the other side cf. Ol. 1. 22. 

ypi 5% Seiv. For 57 cf. Ol. 1. 6. and 31 below. He passes at § 27. 

once to the main points of his advice. 

mpiv dy, etc., ‘ until you have obtained some control of affairs.’ 

épyov. Ruediger quotes the case of Leosthenes’ hasty trial from 


Diod. 15. 95. 
tds mpopdcets. The excuses of the generals, who complained of the § 28. 
want of supplies and money, 7a . . . €AAefupara. Cf. Phil. 1. 24. 25. 


todtrov, the war with Philip. 

tmavtas écous dv. Weil and others think that Demosthenes is here 
defending Chares against attack. Cf. F. L. 332 Xdpys etpyoetat moras 
kal evvoik@s .. . mpattov trép tpar. 

*Apotirodts may be regarded as an attraction for Aypimodwy, but its 
position is very harsh. 

ei Set m1, ‘if we are to speak the truth about the generals as well as 
about others.’ Cf. Meid. 112 ei yap eimety m1 Kal rept rovTav H5n Sel, 
etc. apologises for introducing the subject. 

qa G0Aa. . . td Afppara, the honourable prizes of war as opposed 
to private gains. Cf. Phil. 1. 5 d@Aa rod mod€pou Keipeva ev péoy. 

éxet, ‘in the wars which they undertake.’ Cf. Phil. 1. 24. 

7a Afppara, of personal and selfish gain. Cf. de Pace 12 ovdev 
Ajppe av ovdels Exou mpds ofs éyw mewoAiTEvpa Kal Aéyw Sei~ar mpoonpTy- 
pévov. 
Lampsacus and Sigeum, both in the satrapy of Artabazus, with whose 
permission Chares seems to have occupied them in 356. Diod. 15. 95 
ovros (Xdpys) rods pev modelos evAaBovpevos, Tods 5é cuppdaxous adiucav 
éeréAex. Charidemus occupied Scepsis, Cebren, and Ilium in the same 
way. Cf. in Aristocrat. 154. 

ata tAota. Cf. de Chers. 24—the Chians, etc. pay blackmail to the 
Athenian generals—dvovpevor pr) GducetoOa rods map’ atr@y éxnd€ovras 
épmcpous, Ha} avAdoba, TaparéumecOa TA TAota TA alTay, Ta Towra’ 
gaat 8% edvolas (benevolences) 5i5évar, eal Todo rotvop’ Exe TA Afupara 
Tavra. 

Sévres Adyov, ‘when you have given them a hearing.’ Cf. Timocr. § 29. 

65. 

qavras, sc. TA AAclupara of 27. 
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mepleort, etc., ‘and so the final result is that you are at strife and 
divided against one another, and the public interest is ruined.’ 

mporepov pév yap. Demosthenes compares the two parties in the 
Athenian assembly with the divisions of the people for the payment of the 
property-tax (eisgopa). The parallel does not strictly hold, as the 309 
belonged not to one company (cvppopia) but to all. The comparison 
must not be pressed in detail. ‘ Each party has an orator at its head and 
a general at his beck, and there are the 300 to shout their support.’ For 
the 300 cf. de Cor. 171. Aesch. I. 159 uses cuspopia metaphorically. 

wat orpatnyés, now that statesman and general were no longer 
united in one person, orator and general had to form alliance; so 
Aristophon and Chares. Cf. Plut. Mor. 486 D «al cuvepyodouw GdAnAos 
HGdAov, &s Anuogdérns kal Xapys, eal wadw Aicyivns [kal daxiov], xai 
EvBovados [ai Acoweiéns| kat “Yrepeidys cal Aewoévns, of pty A€yovTes &” 
T® Snpw Kal ypapovris, of 58 orparnyouvrres wal mparrovres. 

Instances of this division of functions are rare in earlier times, but 
there seems to be one in the case of Demosthenes in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

tpav atrav. Cf. Phil. 1. 7 dy dudy abrdy Wedrronte yevéobar. 
tpav, genitive after tupayvidos. Cf. de Cor. 66 dpyxiy kat rupayvida - 
Toy “EAAnVeY. 
A€yw 84, ‘to sum up then, what I urge upon you is this,’ Cf. 
supra Ol. 1.17. 

76 toov, ‘each contributing the just proportion according to his 
means,’ according to the graduated system of the eiagopa. See 
Boeckh’s account of this in his ‘ Public Economy of Athens.’ 

Kata pépos, ‘in turn.” Cf. Phil. 1. 21 é« dSivadoyHs aAAHAOs. 

& Setv’ hints at someone whose name one does not care to mention ; 
here probably Eubulus. Cf. F. L. 296 wa por cwlécOw pnd admodAdAvobw 
pndeis, dy 6 deiva } 5 Seiva BovAnra. 

tOv Sdov. Cf Ol. 1. 3 Tpélnra wal wapacrdonra mt Tov bAwv 
mpaypeaTor, 


OLY NPAC sani. 
ANALYSIS. 
i. Prolcgue. 


I FIND that your words are not borne out by facts; you speak of 
vengeance on Philip, but facts force you to defend yourselves. Your 
orators mislead you. Vengeance on Philip was possible once, but now 
our first duty is to save our allies. Never did you need counsel more 
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than now. Itis easy to find counsel to give you, but it is hard to 
know how to give it; for your failure is due not to want of knowledge, 
but to want of will. 

Bear with me if I speak plainly: fair words have been your ruin. 


ii. Past events show the need for present action. 


I must remind you of the past. Three or four years ago Philip was § 4. 
besieging Heraeon Teichos. You voted to send forty triremes, a large 
force of citizens, and to raise sixty talents. After four months you sent § 5. 
Charidemus with ten ships, without men, and only five talents. Again, 
when Philip was ill, instead of seizing the opportunity, you let it go. 
That is why Philip is left to vex us now. 

Once more you have an opportunity. If you do not act with vigour §§ 6-9 
your tactics will only serve Philip’s cause. Look at the facts. There 
was Olynthus, a powerful city on -Philip’s border. We made a peace 
with the Olynthians, and so hampered Philip’s movements ; our policy 
was to set them at war with him. Now that war has come (how it 
came does not matter), surely we are bound to help Olynthus with all 
our might. If we do not, besides the dishonour of an opportunity lost, 
we shall have the fear of Philip close upon us, for Thebes is no defence, 
and the Phocian funds are exhausted. It is better to meet dangers 
abroad than to wait for them at home, to offer alliance than to seek it. 
These are the only alternatives. 


iii. Practical proposals. 


We are agreed to help Olynthus, but how are we to doit? Do not §§ 10-1: 

be startled at my preposal. I want you to appoint a board of Nomo- 
thetae, to abolish the vicious laws which waste the Theoric fund, and 
discourage military discipline. Until these are repealed you cannot 
expect that anyone will choose to advise you to his own ruin, especially 
as his advice could do you no good. We may fairly ask those men to 
repeal these laws who first passed them. It is. not right that they 
should be thanked for injuring Athens, while another is hated and ruined 
for helping it. Till the laws are changed you can hope for nothing. 


iv. The moral conditions of success. 


But decrees are of no use unless you have the will to act up to them. §§ 14-2¢ 
If decrees could have saved you, Philip would have been punished long 
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THIRD OLYNTHIAC. ANALYSIS. §§ 20-32. 


ago. Action, though it comes last in time, is first in importance. You 
have men who can speak, and you are quick to understand ; now is the 
time for action. Never was there a better opportunity. Philip has 
taken one place after another; if he conquers Attica our cup of shame 
will be full. War is made on our allies by an enemy, a robber, a 
barbarian; no word is strong enough. It is time to leave vain 
accusations ; like those who run away in a battle, we have only ourselves 
to blame. It is idle to find fault with proposals, unless you propose 
something better; or to blame them as unpleasant, when you have 
to choose between pleasant things and good. 

I shall be glad to hear any proposals which will leave the theoric 
fund untouched, but past wastefulness must always mean present want. 
Self-deceit is easy when the wish is father to the thought; but facts are 
stubborn things. You must act accordingly, and provide for service and ~ 
pay. It is disgraceful that the city which makes hasty war on Corinth 
and Megara should let Philip enslave Hellas for want of supplies. 


v. The old Athens and the new. 


I do»not wish to offend you, but to serve the city. I am a plain 
speaker like Nicias and Aristides and Pericles, and have not learnt the 
modern art of lip-service, which brings wealth to your orators and 
dishonour to you. 

Your true happiness lies in following your ancestors. Look at the 
forty-five years of Athenian empire; supreme in Hellas, and over 
Macedon, rich in treasure, victorious by land and sea they made a 
name too strong for envy. At home they adorned the city with 
noble buildings, and lived a-simple life themselves, for Aristides 
and Miltiades sought not their own but the city’s good. Their pros- 
perity rested on loyalty to Hellas, piety to the gods, equality among 
themselves. 

Our admirable orators have changed all this. When we had a clear 
field and might have been the arbiters of Hellas, we have lost our 
territory, and wasted 1500 talents; the allies whom we gained in war 
we have lost in peace, and we have raised up Philip against us. At 
home we have nothing to show but white-washed parapets, and roads 
and fountains put in repair. Consider this, and then look at our 
orators who have grown rich and famous on the misfortunes of Athens. 

What is the cause of this change? In the old days power lay with 
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the people; they fought in the field, they controlled our statesmen, they 
distributed honours and rewards. To-day your statesmen are all 
powerful, and you, the people, robbed of your old power and spirit, are 
become their humble servants; shut up within the city you gratefully 
receive the petty gifts with which they nurse you to their will. 
While this is so a noble policy is impossible, for your spirit must 
take the colour of your life. The old days of free speech are gone, 
as I may find to my cost. 


vi. Conclusion. 


If you will break: from these habits, if you will act with vigour and §§ 33-31 
use your fands:to good purpose, you may still win some substantial 
gain, and get rid of these demoralising gifts, which are like doctors’ 
drugs that barely keep life going. 

‘Do I propose a system of pay?’ Yes, I propose a uniform system 
of service and reward. I would have each do his proper work, 
military or civil, at home or abroad, and get his proper pay. I.do 
not add. or take away, but bring order out of disorder by adjusting 
work to wages. I never said that the idle should have the reward of 
the active, that mercenaries should fight while we gossip at our'ease. 
I find no-fault with our mercenaries, but I call upon you to act for 
yourselves, and so maintain the position which your ancestors so nobly 
won. 

I have no more to say. I only pray that you may choose the course 
which is:best.for Athens and for you all. 


maptotatat, used of anything which occurs to the mind, or forces § 1. 
itself on the attention. Cf. Phil. 1.17. ‘When I. look at facts I am 
driven to a very different conclusion from that which I should draw 
from the words which I hear spoken.’ 

amoBAepw, used indifferently with eis or mpés. Cf. OL 2. 29; 3. 29. 
Here both are used. 

Béov, sc. ort. Cf. Ol. 2. 26 ov7’ Exor éart prow. 

tiv tmd0eow, the state of affairs which forms. the groundwork of 
deliberation. Cf. F. L, 242 rods dimaords dnayayar and tis tmodécews. 
‘ The truth, it seems to me, is: this, that men who talk in that tone, are 
at fault in not presenting to you the facts on which you deliberate in 
their true light.’ 

odxi tiv ofcav. Cf. Thuc. 7. 8 od ra dvra dmayyédAAwow, 
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yéyovev, not, ‘ both these things have been realised,’ but ‘ both have 
been possible.’ 

vv Tparny. Cf. Phil. 1. 23. 

mepi rod, etc. The article is used to make a substantive of the fee 
Cf. Phil. 1. 37 mpoatédAwae 70 eg’ 5 dy Exméwper. 

wiv apxiv . . . bro0écGar, ‘ before we have laid the foundation truly, 
I consider it idle to talk of finishing the building.” Cf. Ol. 2. 10 rds 
apxas Kal tas imobéces. 

eimep woré, ‘if any occasion ever did.’ efwep 71s kat GAAos would 
be more usual. 

éxetv’, of what follows ; cf. Ol. 2. 24. 

owvorda, used of the knowledge of some one else’s action or condition, 
generally with the dative. Cf. Meid. 2 é¢° ols jducnpévy por cuvp der. 

76 pw, etc., ‘from want of will rather than want of knowledge.’ 
Cf. in Aristocr. 145 moAAd yryv@oxorvTes dpOds dyeis od ua TéAovs xpHoGe 
auTois, 

4, for # after rd mAciw cf. Soph. Ant. 313 rods mAeiovas drwpévous 
iSos dv 7} cecwopévous. The article gives a quasi-superlative sense, but 
the force of the comparative remains. 

apos xapw. Cf. Phil. 1. 38 9 Trav Adyar xapis. : 

aav pox@yplas, ‘extremity of wretchedness.” Cf. Thuc. 7. 55 & 
mavrTi 57) ddvplas oar. 

TOV yeyevnPéevov, genitive after p~uxpd rather than after drouyvfeat. 
$7’. ‘You remember the time when word was brought,’ etc. 
November 352 B.C. 

tptrov, etc., ‘three or four years ago.” There is no uncertainty as to 
time, but from Nov. 352 to the spring of 348 might be described either 
as three or four years. 

yeyvopévov, for the singular, agreeing with the nearer subject, cf. 
Phil. 3. 57 dwaddayévros TAourdpyou cal ray févar. 

movs péxpt, etc. Cf. Phil. 1. 21 & ds dy rwos byiy HAuctas KadGs elvar 
doxp, and the note on the passage. Weil thinks that ‘ up to forty-five’ 
gives too large a levy here, quoting Aesch. F. L. 133, where for a fleet 
of fifty triremes the levy is up to thirty years. 

Tod éviavTod TovTov. July 352 to July 351. 

Td pvorypta, the great Eleusinian Mysteries, from the fourteenth or 
fifteenth to the twenty-seventh of Boedromion. 

déka. Note the contrast; they now send ten ships instead of forty, 
and these empty (xevds, cf. Phil. 1. 43) instead of manned with 
citizens (adrods éuBaivew), and five talents instead of sixty. 

doOevav. Cf. Phil. 1. 11. 


rele of news. Cf. Thuc. 8. 96 #A@e 7a wept rv EvBolay yeyevn- 
peva, 
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ovKért Katpov, ‘ thinking the opportunity was gone by. Cf Thue: 
13 vopigaytes ovdéva Karpov err elvan. 
atrrés, ‘that was just the very opportunity of all others.’ 
8V By refers to Kaupds Ts. 
arepl aft@ euvjcOnv. Cf. F. L. 19 wept Tay ev TH Bovdt pnOévror .. 
pynoOjva. 
md0yre, subjunctive, because the purpose depends not on past advice 
but on present opportunity. 
ei yap, the dp follows on the implied answer to ti ypyodpeba; ‘you 
must give help, for if you do not,’ etc. 
mavtt oGéve. The solemn formula used in treaties, has a special force 
as reminding Athens of her obligations to Olynthus. Cf. Dittenberger 
Syll. 51 Bondev Boww[r]os wayri cbéve. 
trijpxov, he describes the state of things before Philip made war on 
Olynthus. £ There were the Olynthians with a considerable power.’ 
éOdppe, ‘Philip was afraid of them and they of Philip.’ Cf. Xen. 
Exp. Cyr. 3. 2. 20 Tas uaxas Oappetre. 
7000’, explained by wéAuw époppeiv. 
€poppetv, properly used of a ship watching an enemy’s fleet or port. 
For a similar metaphor cf. de Pac. 15 tots & dyabois épedpedwy Erepos 
Kadedetrat. 
tots éavtod Katpots, ‘opportunities against him.’ Cf. de Chers. 42 
ovxouv BovdeTat Tois EavTOU Karpots Tiv Tap tyay édevOepiay Epedpevery. 
émwaobymore, ‘by means I need not specify.’ He implies that it is 
no credit to the Athenians. Cf. de Cor. 261 éresdy & eis tots 5nydras 
éveypagns émwadymore. For the fact cf. Ol. 1. 7 yéyovey airéyuaror. 
éya pév. ‘I see no other way. péy is used for special emphasis 
without a following 5é. Cf. Meid. 158 éya@ piv ydp obx dpa. 
&s éxovot, the jealous attitude of Thebes was too well known to need 
description. See Introduction, p. 15. 
ameipykérev, for the phrase cf. Isocr. 4. 92 Talis Puxais vikdvres Tots 
owpacw dnetrov. The Phocians had by this time exhausted the sacred 
treasure of Delphi, which had been the support of their army. 
rovro refers to what precedes, viz. Philip’s turning his attention to 
Athens. 
mouncetv, the future extends the idea of delay, ‘if any of you are for 
putting off your duty to that late hour.’ 
meptoryoetat. epi implies a final result, or a change, generally for 
the worse. Cf Meid. 111 «al 70 rpGypa els irrépdevdv por mepréotn. ‘ For 
we must all, I suppose, know that this is how matters will end’ 
SHrov, for its position cf. infr. 17. 
- To 5 Smws. Cf. in Pantaen. 34 70 5¢ Srws duels oKomeiTe. 
vopo0eras, the ordinary Nomothetae were a commission of Heliasts 
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§ 7. 


§ 8. 


§ 10. 


§ 11. 


§ 12. 


§ 13. 


§ 14, 


THIRD OLYNTHIAC, NOTES. §§ 10-14. 


appointed at the beginning of each year to consider any proposals for 
changes in the laws, which might be brought before them with the 
sanction of the Assembly. Here Demosthenes proposes an extra- 
ordinary commission, such as was actually appointed after the tule of 
the Four Hundred. Thuc. 8. 97. 
xaSicate. Cf. Timocr. 25 xaéri rods vopobéras xabtetre. 
év, ‘before them. Cf. Timocr. 33 (decree) édy pj éy vopobérais. 
tv PewptkGv. See on Ol. I. 19. 
oapds ottwot, ‘in plain words,’ ‘ these laws and none other.’ 
rovs ... évious, the qualifying word is added in apposition. Cf. 
Meid. 189 ofous évious. 
Qewpixd, part of the predicate, ‘ distributed as theorica.’ 
Tovs draxtodvtas, the word is strictly used of soldiers leaving the 
ranks ; here of those who wrongly claimed exemption from service. 
vatra refers to véuous ; for the neuter cf. Ol. 2. 15. 
atoAéoPat, of civil death, not physical. Anyone who proposed this 
use of the theoric fund before the law was altered would be indicted by 
a ypagp?) tapavduew, and, if condemned, would lose his civil rights till he 
had paid the fine imposed. Cf. Ol. 1. Ig note. 
aaQeiv = Tov madetv, For the omission of the article cf. Phil. 2. 3 
Hpets of maptdvres ToUTwY piv apéctaper, Kal ypapew Kal cvpBovredvew. 
kal Avew ye, ‘ yes, and you must call on the same men to repeal these 
laws who have proposed them in times past,’ i.e. Eubulus and his party. 
ov yap, etc. ‘For it is not right that while the men who then 
passed those laws had all the advantage of a popular measure that 
ruined the whole city, he who now gives you good advice should be 
ruined for proposing an unpopular measure which may benefit us all.’ 
Xapw and dréx@eav are used here partly in the sense of ‘ gratitude’ and 
‘hatred,’ partly of the acts which call out these feelings, ‘ popular and 
unpopular measures.’ 
mpiv 8é, etc., ‘until you have cleared the way thus, Athenians, you 
must never ask that anyone shall be so powerful in Athens as to 
transgress these laws without paying the penalty, or so foolish as to 
plunge into danger with his eyes open.’ This appeal is cleverly con- 
trived to reassure the audience that there is to be no high-handed 
alteration or transgression of the laws. At the same time it reiterates 
the fact that without an alteration there will be no hope of better things. 
dv pt, etc., ‘resolutions are worth nothing, unless they are backed 


up by a will on your part to carry out at least what you have deter- 
mined on;’ cf. Ol. 2. 17. 


tBplke. The force of dy continues. 
éved ye, ‘so far as decrees could do it;’ cf. de Cor. 49, did ye tpas 
avrods méAa dy dmwdwrarTe. 
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70 ydp mparrey, ‘speaking and voting come first in order, but action § 15. 
comes first in meaning and strength ; action is the one thing needful.’ 

yvGvat, ‘ form decisions on what you have said.’ For the Athenians 
as critics cf. Thuc. 3. 38. (Cleon’s speech.) 

kat... 8€, ‘and eu will be able to act also, and at once, if you do 
what you ought’ (i.e, ‘if you make use of the theoric fund’), cf. Phil. 3. 
70 Kal ypayw 5é, 

mpata ... morfre, cf. Phil. r. 2, and note. 

Xpovov .. . katpév, ‘time... opportunity,’ cf. Phil. 1. 37. § 16. 

&ravra ... pav, ‘are not all the places which the man has taken 
taken from us?’ 

tavrns. This of which we are speaking, i.e. Chalcidice. 

troAepotvrat, ‘ those to whom we promised pap if they went to war, 
are now having war made upon them.’ 

otk €xOpos, ‘is not the aggressor our enemy?’ for the brevity of the 
expression cf, Aristogit. I. 63. 

BapBapos, cf. Phil. 3. 31. Demosthenes always speaks of Philip as 
a ‘barbarian,’ although the royal house of Macedon claimed descent 
from a Heraclid family. Cf. Hdt. 8. 137. 

6 1 dv, etc., ‘or any worse name one can give him.’ 

vérte, ‘after all this,’ rather logical than temporal, summing up the 
force of the preceding participles ; «f7a is more usual in this sense. 

tovs aittous refers to the trial of generals. Cf. Phil. 1.47, Ol. 2.25. § 17. 

aravtwv paddov, ‘anyone rather than themselves.’ 
Sfrov. For its position cf. supr. 9. 

«ai viv. These words introduce the moral. ‘So now, if the § 18. 
proposal made is not the best, let someone offer a new one.’ For the 
hypothetical case expressed by a question cf. infr. 34. 

érepos. A second, another of the same class, i.e. an orator. 

aya0q tvxy, ‘and good luck go with it.’ These words were a for- 
mula prefixed to decrees, cf. Dittenberger, Syl/oge 10. 1. 40 dyabel Trix 
Tet Adevaioy. 

ov«étt, ‘this at any rate is not the orator’s fault.’ 757 is used in the 
same logical sense. 

aA et, ‘unless he omits the duty of indulging in grand wishes.’ 
evxec0ar is often used of desire for the impossible. Cf. Plat. Rep. 450 
D ph cdxh Soxf elvar 6 Adyos: here it is contrasted with éAécOa, which 
implies a choice that is within one’s reach 

ei wep éotw, if it is possible.’ § 19. 

Tv atrévrov is inserted to point the contrast with rd mapdévra ; for a 
similar antithesis cf. Soph. Ant. 1109 of 7° évres of 7’ dndvres. 
Smdépxe, ‘such arguments find a strong support in each man’s 
wishes.’ 
§5 


§ 20. 


§ 21. 


§ 22. 


§ 23. 


§ 24. 


THIRD OLYNTHIAC, NOTES. §§ 19-24. 


ovrw. One might expect toadra; but the use of oftw throws the 
emphasis on the verb. 

Srrws .. . evSéxerat Kai Suvqcecbe. The meaning of Smws alters 
with the change of tense : ‘ look at things according to their possibilities 
and (consider) how you may be able,’ etc. Franke makes duvqcecte 
independent of Saws, ‘and then you will be able;’ in which case a 
comma must be placed aiter évd€éxerat. 

émi_ pév Kopw6ious. It is hard to say to what these words refer. 
Sauppe interprets them of events in 460 and 431, that is, a hundred 
years before. Demosthenes may be contrasting the activity of the past 
with the inactivity of the present, cf. § 35; but probably he is referring 
to more recent events. The words need not imply that an attack had 
actually been made on Corinth or Megara, but only that something of 
the sort had been talked of. 

épodiwv properly is = ovrnpeciwy, food given in addition to pay; here 
used to include both. For the dative with it cf. Ol. 1. 22. 

wiv dAdws. Cf. F. L. 336 tiv ddAws évradda émape? Thy paryy. 

aruxys. Cf. Ol. 2. 20 and note. 

ov mavv, ‘not at all.’ The other meaning, ‘ not quite,’ can only be 
obtained here by assuming a litotes. 

vis wodtrelas. Here used of the political conduct of the individual 
statesman. Cf. de Cor. 222 «ls radra xaréornoe Didumroy 7 uz) ToAuTela, 

diepwrGvres, ‘these men who ask, one against the other. Cf. 

diddev. 

mpomémotat. Schol. on Pind. Ol. 7. 5 1d mpomivey éort xupiws rd 
dpa T@ kpdyar: 7d dyyeiov xapifec@a. From the sense of ‘ to pledge,’ 
apparently retained in Dem. F. L. 128 ¢:Aornoias mpotmwer, it came to 
mean ‘to giveaway.’ Cf. F. L. 139 éxm&par’ dpyupa cal xpvoad mpotmwev 
avrois, de Cor. 296 riv édevOepiay mpomenmxéres, and is here used of 
giving for a price ; hence the genitive rijs yaprros. 

Tovrwy, ‘ of these orators.’ 

ov ydp a\Aotpiors, etc., ‘you will not have to adopt foreign ways, 
you need only become your true selves, in order to be prosperous.’ 

épiAovv avrovs, ‘humoured them.’ The transition from the 
relative to avrovs is due to the change of case required after épidour. 

mévte pév, etc. 476-431 B.C. In Phil. 3. 23 he includes the years 
of the Peloponnesian war, making a total of 73. It is not true that 
during these years the Greeks were willing subjects of the Athenians, 
though they were in the first instance willing that the Athenians should 
have the hegemony. Cf. Thuc, 1. 96 mapadaBévres . .. Thy tyepoviay 
..» &xdvrav TOv fuppayov. 

melo 8°. Cf. Thuc. 2. 13; 9700 talents, besides 500 talents of un- 
coined silver, and 40 talents of gold. 
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avyyayov. Cf. Isocr. 8. 128 TlepixAfjs eis tiv GxpémoAw avinyaryev 
deranioxiia TdhavTa xwpls TOv iepav. 

tavtTyv. Macedon; the thought of Philip is ever present. The king 
referred to is Pediccas I. Thue. 5. 83. Cf. Halonn. 12 é¢’ jpiv yap Fv 
7) Maxedovia kat pépous Huiv Epepe, i ieee the tribute is probably a fiction. 

Somep, etc. Cf. Eur. Iph. Aul. 1406 fapBapwy “EAAnvas dpxew 
eixés quoted by Ar. Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b, who adds ds raizd gioe BapBapov 
«al ScvAov ov. : 

atrot. Emphatic, ‘in personal service,’ as opposed to the use of 
mercenaries. 

kpettrw. The glory was so honestly won that envy could not touch 
it. Cf. Thuc. 2. 41 ydvn dxojs kpeicowr cis meipay épyerat, 

émt...éy. For the variation cf. Ol. 2. 1. § 25. 
oikoSopqpara, etc. Cf. Aristocr. 207, Androt. 76 tay dvadnydtov 
tay én’ éxeivois cTabévTwy TO KadAOs, mponvAaa TaiTa, 6 Tapfevwv, oToAl, 
vEewootkot. 

év 7 THs troAtteias 79et, ‘true to the spirit of the constitution. 

ore, etc., ‘that any of you who may chance to know the house of 
Aristides . . . can see that it was no grander than his neighbours’.’ Cf. 
Dicaearchus, p. 140 ai peyv moAdal ray oiki@y evredeis, dAtyac 5 Xpyoipac. 
Contrast with this the account of the establishments of the rich Athe- 
nians in the country, which were often very costly. Isocr. Areop. 60 
kadAlous elvar kal moAuTEAcoTEpas Tas oiknoas Kal Tds KaTacKeUds Tas émt 
TOv aypav 7 Tas évTds Telxous, and Thuc. 2. 16. 

ets treptouctayv, ‘to make a fortune.’ Cf. Meid. 159 dca rijs idias § 26. 
Tpopys evexa kal mEpiovalas KTaTAaAL. 

éxetvots. The men of the old régime. Contrast with this the view § 27. 
taken of Pericles not only by Aristophanes and the comic poets, but by 
‘Plato, Gorg. 515 D, 519 A. 

ind tav xpyoray, ‘under the guidance of our admirable politicians of 
to-day.’ Cf. de Cor. 89 otra... of xpyarot. 

ois refers not to the orators, but to #piv. The construction changes 
after dAAd and‘becomes personal. 

épypias, ‘a clear field:’ like the words which follow, mpwreiay, 
BpaBevey, Hoxnxapey, it is a metaphor from the games. 

kai AakeSaipoviwv, etc. These participial clauses explain é€pnyias. 
The Spartans had been crushed by the Theban supremacy; see Introd. 
p- 13, etc. The Thebans were busy with the Phocian war. 

BpoBevew, | ‘to arbitrate on the claims of others.’ Cf. Trier. Coron. 
II Kal 70d 70 mavras exe icov Kal Snpoxpareiaba paivera TovToy Tov 
Tpomoyv tpay TadTa BpaBevdvTwy ; 

atdetw 8’, etc. Cf. Aesch. F. L. 71 xiAra 82 nal mevrakdoia TaAavTa § 28. 
our els a aeates GAN eis Hyepovev adaCovelas dvnronévat. 


§ 29. 


§ 30. 


§ 31. 


§ 32. 
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arohépe .. . eiptivys refers to the great war against Sparta in which 
her power was broken, and to the subsequent peace, interrupted by the 
Social War. 

4 ppacatw. Cf. Ol. 2. 8. 

map’ jpav. Cf. Ol. 1. 9, Phil. 1. 11. ’ 

3 rav. Used to introduce an objection, as in Ol. 1. 26. Here it is 
the objection of the superficial crowd, which sees the whitewashed 
battlements and blesses Eubulus. 

was érddtets, etc. Cf. Aristocr. 208 dypocia 5’ dpets & pév olxodoperre 
kal Kove, ws puxpa Kal yAcoxpa, aloxuvn A€yev. 

kat Ajjpous, ‘and such trumpery.’ Cf. Plat. Gorg. 490 C mepi oxria 
A€yes al Tora Kal iatpods Kal PAvapias. 

84 emphasizes. the imperative. 

+6 pev mpGrov, ‘ once,’ opposed to viv dé 31. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1286 
émel 1O mp@rov eldov “IAiov wédw k.T.A. 

wai orpatreverGat. To serve in the field as well as in other ways. 

aya0av, ‘ good things,’ including honours, offices, etc. 

ayanytév. Cf. Phil. 3. 74 dyarnréy ydp édy abrot cw(wvrat. 

wav GAAwv éxdotm. Each of those who separated himself from the 
5jpos and became a public man. 

éxveveuptopévor, ‘your sinews are cut;’ here used of moral fibre. 
Cf. Plat. Rep. 411 B fas dy éxrptp rdv Cupdy Kal Exrdup Horwep vedpa tx 
Ths ~uyxjs. Others understand it of the sinews of war, money and allies. 

trepinpypévor, ‘ stripped of money and allies.’ 

év ... pepe, ‘have become a mere servant and appendage.’ For the 
words cf. Ol. 2. 14 (there used rather differently) cf. Aristocr. 210 9 
rédus els Umnpérou oxHpa Kal Tag mpoeAHArOe. 

Bondpopra, ‘ organise processions at the Boedromia.’ For zoymai cf. 
Phil. 1, 26. Does this refer to the festival of October 349 B.C. ? 

TOv tperépwv, ‘the bravest thing of all is that you feel bound by 
gratitude to them for giving you what is your own.’ 

émdyouow. The word seems to be used technically of putting a dog 
on the scent : here metaphorically. 

TWWarevovorv. Cf. Xen. Oec. 7. 10 #57 por yerponOns Hv % yuri Kal 
éreriOacevto; ‘they have confined you to the city walls, and set you on 
this scent, moulding you like tame creatures to their will.” 

‘A large and liberal spirit can never be acquired by men whose acts 
are small and paltry: for men’s spirit must needs answer to their pur- 
suits, whatever these be.” 

tatra. Accusative after eiméy7:, taken up again in adra. 

tmappyota. Cf. Phil. 3. 3 dpets ty mappnciay émt piv Trav dAdoy 
odtm Kow?y olecbe Seivy elvar.., &e 58 Tod cvpBovredev mavranacw 
éfeAnAaxare, 
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THIRD OLYNTHIAC, NOTES. §§ 33-35. 


GAAa viv ye, ‘now at any rate.’ This use of dAAd is more common § 33, 
with the imperative. Cf. de Cor. 191 érecd} 8’ ob mpdrepoy GAAG viv 
detfov. 

éni ta éEw, ‘to gaining advantages abroad.’ 

tows dv, etc. The future indicative would be the natural apodosis 
after the édy clause, but the speaker dare only state the consequence as 
a possibility. ‘It may be, it may yet be that you will gain,’ ete. Cf. 
de Chers. 77 dy oftw rots mpaypact xphade ... tows dv tows nal viv er 
Bedi yévotTo. 

Anppdrtov has a sort of dishonest meaning. Cf. Ol. 2. 28. 

Kats ...Kal, as... S02 

vépeoGe, ‘ you have distributed to you.’ 

amoyvovras, ‘nor small enough to allow you to give them up and do 
something vigorous.’ 

GAA’ ort, etc. The participial expression is more emphatic than the 
simple verb. ‘This it is which encourages each one of you in your 
inactivity.’ Cf. Phil. 2. 29 GAdX’ Fv moAd TodTav dpeotnxdta TA TéTE 
Aeyopera. 

ovKotv ot ; ‘do you then propose the application of this money to the 
soldiers?’ This question implies that those who are not of the military 
age, or cannot take the field will lose the payment from the State which 
they now receive. Demosthenes meets this by adding ‘I do, and at 
the same time I propose that the arrangement shall extend equally to 
all departments. The citizens are to be paid for doing the work which 
the city expects of them, whether it be service in the field or duties of 
another kind at home.’ 

tndpxor, ‘ fulfil that part which the city requires of him.’ The opta- 
tive expresses the result as still remote. 

éeorw ; for the question cf. supr. 18. 

BeAtiwv, is the predicate of this clause and of that beginning with § 34. 
stparwrns. Supply ef. The payment in time of peace will enable a man to 
live without engaging in any degrading employment: the regular payment 
will be better for the citizens than the receipt of it in the shape of theatre- 
money. In time of war the pay will maintain a citizen army: there will 
be no need to hire mercenaries, and pay them from some other source. 

atdxrws. In no position recognised by the State. 

évioy tate. In his place like the rest. 

awArjv pixpdv, ‘I only made one small change (by my proposal), I 
abolished disorder and brought the State into order.’ 

ov éortiv Srrov. Better taken with ¢foy than with véwev. 

dpyeiv is to do nothing at all, cxoddfewv to be at leisure, i.e. to give § 35. 
attention to something beside the question, dmopetv to be puzzled, not to 
know which way to take. 

£9 


§ 36. 


THIRD OLYNTHIAC, NOTES. §%§ 35, 36- 


rod Seivos. Cf. Phil. 1. 46. 
Spas imtp ipav airav. This is the burden of the speech. 

ris dperis. Genitive depending on -7afews, put into the relative 
clause for emphasis: ‘that position, that glorious position.’ This 
military metaphor is very common.in Demosthenes. Cf. de Cor. 173 
Thy Ths ebvolas raft ev Tois devois ove Ediov, 

peta moAAGy, etc. Cf. Phil. 3. 74 duiv of mpd-yovor TouTO TO yépas 
éxTHoavTo Kal KaTéArmov peTa TOAAGY Kal peyahay KivduvaY. 


PIN TeX: 


A. 


Allies of Athens, a prey to Philip, 
Phil i 34: 

Amphipolis, fate of the traitors at, 
Ol.i. 5; envoys from, at Athens, 
76.8; see § 12; to be given up 
to Athens, Ol. ii. 6 

Antidosts, Phil. i. 36. 

Aristides, Ol. iii. 21; his house, 
26. 26. 

ieee Philip attacks, Ol. i. 


fitecions, resisted Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, Phil. i. 3; cf. Ol. ii. 
24; their indifference, zd. 8: 
the cause of Philip’s power, zd. 
11, see Philip; unable to meet 
Philip in the field, Phil. i. 23 ; 
always too late, ib. 35, 40, Ol. 
i. 9; their sluggishness and 
supineness, Phil. i. 37, Ol. i. 
14, Ol. ii. 23; their expeditions 
ridiculous and harmful, Phil. 
i. 45; must assist Olynthus 
personally, Ol. i. 2, 6; Ol. iii. 
17; owe much to the kindness 
of the gods, Ol. i. Io, ii. 1; are 
like debtors who borrow at high 
interest, Ol. i. 15; must not 
neglect opportunities, Ol. ii. 2, 
14; as they have done, OI. iii. 
4, 5; their embassies suspected, 
Ol, ii. 12 ; vote an expedition of 
forty triremes, etc.,against Philip, 
Ol. iii. 4; are able to decide 
rightly, Ol. iii. 16; enslaved to 
the orators, 2b. 31; supreme 


over Greece for forty-five years, 
26. 24; Athenian orators old 
and new, 20. 21; the old 
Athens and the new, 26. 23. 


B. 


Boedromia, Ol. iii. 31. 
Boxing, among the barbarians, 
Phil. i. 4o. 


c. 


Callias, a low fellow, Ol. ii. 19. 

Cavalry, Phil. i. 21. 

Chabrias, Phil. i. 23. 

Charidemus sent out with ten 
empty ships and four talents, 
Ol ni. 5 

Chersonesus,Philip’s expedition to, 
Phil. i. 17. 

Choragus, the, Phil. i. 36. 

Citizens needed in the army, Phil. 
1. 23, 45, etc: 

Corinth, mercenaries at, Phil. i. 23. 

Corinthians, Athenians attack, Ol. 
iii. 20. 


D; 


Decrees useless without action, 
Ol. iii. 14. 

Demosthenes, as a public-speaker, 
Phil. i. 1; his proposals for 
checking Philip, 7d. 16. 

Demosthenes, the general, Ol. iii. 
21. 

Document, quoted, Phil. i. 30. 
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INDEX. 


E. 


Election of officers, Phil. i. 26. 

Embassies useless, Ol. ii. 12. 

Etesian winds, Phil. i. 31. 

Expeditions useless against Philip, 
Phil. i. 32. 

Euboea, Athenian expedition to, 
Phil. i. 17, Ol. i. 8; Philip’s 
letter to the Euboeans, Phil. i. 
37- 


F. 


Festivals, better ee 8 than 
expeditions, Phil. i. 

Fortune, all powerful. a human 
affairs, Ol. ii. 22. 


G. 


Generals, must have real control 
of their men, Phil. i. 19; con- 
stantly put on trial, Phil. i. 47 ; 
always avoid the war with 
Philip, Ol! ii. 28. 

Geraestus, Philip seizes Athenian 
boats at, Phil. i. 34. 

Gymnasiarch; Phil. i. 36. 


isk 


Haliartus, Athenian expedition to, 
Phileiay7. 

Heraeum Teichos, Ol. iii. 4. 

Hierax, Ol. i. 8. 

Hipparch at Lemnos, Phil. i. 27; 
see also Menelaus. 


ie 


Illyria, Philip builds forts in, 
Phil. i. 48; Philip attacks the 
Illyrians, Ol. i. 13, cf. 2b. 23. 

Imbros, Philip at, Phil. i, 34. 

Iphicrates, Phil. i. 23. 
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L. 


Lacedaemonians, their aggression, 
Phil. i. 3; their power broken, 
OL ms 

Lampsacus, Ol ii. 28. 

£aws, about the theoric fund, to 
be altered, Ol. iii. 13. 

Lemnos, Hipparch i in, Phil. i. 27; 
useful as a winter station, 2d. 
32; Philip at, zd. 34. 

Liturgies, see Choragus, Gymnas- 
jarch, Trierarch. 


M. 

Macedon, the power of, never 
substantial and greatly weakened 
by Philip, Ol. i. 14 ff. 

Magnesia, disputes about, between 
Philip and the Thessalians, Ol. 
i. 1g, 223/01 To9, aus 

Marathon, the sacred trireme 
seized at, Phil. i. 34. 

Megarians, Athenian attack on, 

Ol. iii. 20, 
Menelaus, a hipparch (?), Phil. i. 


27- 
Mercenaries, Phil. i. 20; at Corinth, 
26. 23; evils of employing, 20, 24. 
Methone, Phil. i. 4; Ol. i. 9, 12; 
assistance lent too late, Phil. i. 


35- 
Metoeci, on board ship, Phil. i. 36. 
ays: Service to be paid, Ol. 
iii. 
Miltiades, the house of, O1. iii. 26. 
Morality, the only sure basis of 
success, Ol. ii. 20 ff. 


N. 
Nicias, Ol. iii 21. 
Nomothetae, Ol. iii. ro. 
oO. 


Officers, ridiculous employment of, — 
Phil. i, 26. 


INDEX. 


Olynthus, an embassy must be 
sent to, Ol. i. 2; at war for 
existence, 76. 5; prevents Philip 
from coming southwards, Ol. i. 
12, 24; ili. 8; a double expedi- 
tion to be sent tc, Ol. i. 17; 
the hostility of Olynthus and 
Philip a great boon to Athens, 
Ol. ii. 1; Olynthian embassy to 
Athens, zd. 6; Olynthians de- 
ceived by Philip, 26. 7; gravity 
of the crisis, Ol. iii. 8. 

Orators at Athens rich men, Ol. 
iii. 29; enslave and tame the 
people, 2d. 31. 


Pp. 


Paeonians and Philip, Ol. i. 13, 
aa: 

Pagasae, assistance sent too late, 
Phil. i. 35; difficulties about 
between Philip and the Thessa- 
lians, Ol. i. 9, 13, 225 ii. 11. 

Panathenaic festival, Phil. i. 35. 

Pay of soldiers, ships, etc., Phil. i. 
28, 35; Ol. i. 19; ili. 34; evils 
arising from irregular and 
deficient, Phil. i. 25, 46; Ol. ii. 
28 

Pericles, Ol. iii. 22. 


Personal service, Ol. ii. 27, 31; | 


see Citizens. 
_ Pezitaeri in Macedonia, Ol. ii. 17. 

Pherae, Ol. i. 13. 

Philip, his aggression, Phil.i. 4, 9; 
news of his death, 26. 11; his 
power due to Athenian neglect, 
Tee pine Ol, 3G, 105 
OL ii. 4; Ol. iii. 28; his navy, 
Phil. i. 22; he takes advantage 
of the seasons, 2b. 31; robs the 
Athenian allies, 74.34; at Lem- 
nos, Imbros, Geraestus, and Ma- 
rathon, zézd.; his letter to the 
Euboeans, 24. 37; his restlessness 


a spur to Athens, 24. 42; Philip 
and the Thebans, 74. 48; he 
builds forts in Illyria, zdzd.; in- 
toxicated with success, 7d. 49; 
not likely to reveal his schemes 
to the Aoyoroobv res, zbid. ; will 
attack Athens, zd. 49, see Olyn- 
thus; hisunscrupulouscleverness, 
Ol. i. 3; his autocratic power, 26. 
4; growth of his power, 7b. 2; 
his activity, 2b: 14 ; his position 
insecure, 26. 21; Ql. ii. 9 ff.; he 
receives means from Thessaly, 
Ol. i. 22; his power without a 
solid foundation, Ol. ii. 3 ff.; he 
is treacherous and deceitful, 2d. 
5 ff. ; his career of deception at 
an end, 26. 8; discontent of his 
subjects, zd. 16 ff. ; worthlessness 
of his associates, 26. 17; his 
ambition, 24. 18; Philip to be 
punished, Ol. iii. 1; in Thrace, 
2b. 4. 

Phocians, their helplessness, Ol. i. 
26 ; the waragainst them under- 
taken by Philip, OL. ii. 7: their 
resources exhausted, Ol. iii. 8. 

Phylarchs in the market place, 
Phil iG: 

Physicians diet their patients, Ol. 
ili. 33. 

Plain speaking dangerous and un- 
pleasant, Phil. i. 30, 51; Ol. i. 
16, iii. 32; but necessary, Ol. 
Tle 4 

Polystratus, Phil. i. 23. 

Potidaea, Phil. i. 4, Ol. i. 9, 12; 
to be given up to Olynthus, Ol. 
ii. 7; assistance sent too late, 

SP 35. 

Processions, Phil. i. 26. 

Pydna, Phil. i. 4; Ol. i. 9, 123 
fate of the traitors at, Ol. i. 5. 
Pylae, Philip’s expedition to 
checked by the Athenians, Phil. 

1 27. 
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INDEX. 


S. 


Sciathus, useful as a winter station 
against Philip, Phil.i.32. 

Ships, cost of maintaining, Phil, i. 
28 


Sigeum, Ol. ii. 28. 

Soldiers, cost of maintaining, Phil. 
i. 28. 

Speech-makers, Phil. i. 49. 

Stratocles, Ol. i. 8. 

Symmories, politics. managed by, 
Ol. ii. 29. 


ee 


Taxtarchs in the market place, 
Phil. i. 26. 

Thasos, useful as a winter station 
against Philip, Phil. i. 32. 

Thebans will not prevent Philip 
from coming into Attica, Ol. i. 


26; Ol. iii. 8, 28; Philip will ) 


destroy, Phil. i. 48. 


Theoric fund, Ol. i. 19; Ol. iii a1, 


19; compared to the diet al- 
lowed by physicians, Ol. iii. 33; 
distribution to be re-arranged, 
th. 34. 

Thessalians, their treachery, OL. i. 
22; deceived and enslaved by 
Philip, Ol. ii. 7; an embassy 
to be sent to, 26. 11 ; at variance 
with Philip about Pagasae etc., 
zbid., see Pegasae. 

Thrace Philip in, Ol. i. 13. 

Trierarchs hastily appointed, Phil. 
i. ERs 


W. 


Warfare, mode of, required against 
Philip, Phil..i. 23, 31, 32, 373 
the war against Philip different 
in the beginning and the end, 
Phil. i. 43. 

War-tax (eiopopa), Phil. i. 7; Ol. 
i. 20; 20. ii, 27. 

War in Attica, cost of, Ol. i. 27. 


THE END. 
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